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AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXXII:1, March 1960. 


1616. Yates, Norris W. “The ‘Counter-Conversion’ of Huckleberry 
Finn,” pp. 1-10. Religion plays an important role in Huck’s struggle 
with the problem of Jim’s destiny. In fact, Huck “undergoes a ‘counter- 
conversion’ to wickedness,” a well-documented religious phenomencn 
which Twain recognized and used both in Huckleberry Finn and What 
Is Man? Huck goes through 2 moral crises, with the counter-conversion 
occurring when Huck decides that he will not betray Jim even if he has to 
go to hell. His counter-conversion not only reflects Huck’s personal re- 
action to the frontier fundamentalism in his environment but also serves to 
convey much of Twain's irony. 


1617. Henson, Robert. ‘Form and Content of the Puritan Funeral 
Elegy,” pp. 11-27. The Puritan funeral elegy was an important literary 
genre for New England’s first 100 years. In both form and content 
it much resembled the funeral sermon, depending (as did the sermon) 
upon the elements of portraiture and exhortation. The elegy generally 
began by pointing out the deceased’s early commitment to God, ya 
ceeded in praising the departed’s character and conduct, and ended by 
glorifying the subject. Once this description of the process of salvation 
was finished, the elegy turned to exhortation and concluded with an 
admonition to the living. However, the elegy was more than an exercise. 
It was a sincere effort to assert the society's ideals by the use of verse, 
which even the Puritans recognized as a more effective vehicle than 
prose. 


1618. French, David P. “James Fenimore Cooper and Fort William 
Henry,” pp. 28-38. A study of the sources of The Last of the Mohicans 
indicates that Cooper wrote the novel because he was personally inter- 
ested in the Fort Henry massacre. Furthermore, the novel is consistently 
faithful to historical facts, except in those instances wherein Cooper de- 
parted from history to gain literary effect. Although David Gamut, 
Hawkeye, Uncas, and Magua are fictional, Cooper's Dun- 
can Heyward was based on a British officer (ey also a Virginian); 
Cooper's Munro takes cognizance of the real career of Colonel Munro, 
the actual commander of Fort William Henry. 


1619. Rosenberry, Edward H. “Hawthorne’s Allegory of Science: ‘Rap- 
paccini’s Daughter,” pp. 39-46. Despite frequent analyses, the allegory 
in “Rappaccini’s Daughter” remains unclear. But Beatrice’s role as her 
father’s child and the point of view of the student, Giovanni Guasconti, 
clarify the vital function of the setting. The garden, with Rappaccini 
walking fearfully in it, is science. Beatrice, who easily handles the very 
plants her father fears, is the new generation. Giovanni's fascination 
with Beatrice’s beauty is youth’s fascination with science’s glamor. Bag- 
lioni, the professor, represents Hawthorne’s own distrust of science. 
Giovanni is the greater villain, for he is incapable of loving and perceiv- 
ing Beatrice’s nature; he is merely fascinated by her. Hawthorne’s allegory 
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expresses his ambivalent attitudes toward science and scientists, their 
power simultaneously to create and destroy. The tale is another parable 
of man’s estrangement from society. 


1620. Hoffman, Daniel G. ‘‘Jim’s Magic: Black or White?” pp. 47-54. 
Jim’s supernatural beliefs serve to show his spiritual development. As a 
slave, he is victim of his own superstitions; as a free man, he becomes 
a wizard, the master of them. His magic is neither exclusively Negro 
nor African; rather it reflects folk beliefs of European origin, widespread 
among both white and Negro. Of Jim’s lore, only the belief in the 
powers of the ox’s hair-ball is African. Whatever its origin, Jim’s magic 
does not degrade him, as some critics have stated. On the contrary, it 
aids Twain’s portrayal of him as “idealized Natural Man” and as the 
co-hero of the book. 


1621. Parsons, Coleman O. “The Background of The Mysterious Stran- 
ger,” pp. 55-74. Twain made extensive use of background materials and 
sources in The Mysterious Stranger. The title could have come from 
several sources. The setting was probably derived from an Austrian vil- 
lage where the Clemenses lived in 1898. The characters of Bauman, 
Fischer, the good priest, the bad priest, and Satan are based partly on 


originals, which come from especially complex sources. The plot of 


Twain's novel suggests heavy reliance upon Paradise Lost, and various 
isodes are from a wide range of books, memories, and experiences. 
wain’s ideas were certainly influenced by Lecky’s History of European 

Morals, Voltaire’s Zadig, Gulliver's Travels, and Prospero’s speech in The 

Tempest, among others. Twain’s sense of guilt (and attempt to escape 

it) was the strongest influence upon the narrative, with Voltaire second 

in power. 


1622. Miller, William C. ‘Mark Twain’s Source for “The Latest Sensa- 
tion’ Hoax,” pp. 75-78. Twain’s hoax ‘The Latest Sensation” or ‘The 
Dutch Nick Massacre” was based on a sensational news story in the 
Virginia City Territorial Enterprise of July 22, 1863, reprinted in the 
Sacramento Daily Union of July 24, 1863 (reproduced here). 


1623. Westbrook, J. S. ‘Nature and Optics in The Great Gatsby,” pp. 
78-84. The growth of Nick Carroway’s awareness provides much of both 
unity and dramatic effect in The Great Gatsby, especially in that Car- 
roway oe experience visually. He must constantly ask himself if 


he can believe his eyes. The novel’s distorted and unlikely ocular ine 


all reflect the book’s general metaphor: man’s abuse of nature. Thi 
metaphor is suggested in Fitzgerald’s ironical use of colors, in the fre- 
quency of fruit and flower images, and especially in the eyes of T. F. 
Eckelburg. 


1624. Stephens, Robert O. ‘Hemingway's Riddle of Kilimanjaro: Idea 
and Image,” pp. 84-87. A travel book by the German geographer Hans 
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Meyer, Across East Africa Glaciers (London, 1891) provides the source 
for Hemingway's riddle of the dead leopard near Kilimanjaro’s summit. 
In the original the animal was an antelope, and Meyer accounted for 
its presence at 20,000 feet by saying it had probably been killed by its 
own quest for adventure. This bears with the basic Hemingway theme 
of man’s attempt to rise above his own animal nature, even at great cost. 
In his story, Hemingway changed the antelope into a leopard because 
the leopard is a nobler animal. 


, XXXII:2, May 1960. 


1625. Grenander, M. E., Beverly J. Rahn, and Francine Valvo. ‘The 
Time-Scheme in The Portrait of a Lady,” pp. 127-135. In his composition 
of The Portrait of a Lady, James was careful to establish a time-scheme 
suitable for the novel’s events and character development. The entire 
chronology depends on the only item in the novel specifically dated, Ned 
Rosier’s arrival in Rome on November 1, 1876. James not only used a 
very complex time sequence (which the authors here reconstruct) but 
also employed the flashback and monologue intérieur to suggest back- 
ground material, to add to the variety of style, and to strengthen the 
novel’s realistic effect. 


1626. Stanford, Donald E. “The Earliest Poems of Edward Taylor,” 
pp. 136-151. This article introduces and ers 5 hitherto unpublished 
by Edward Taylor: a record of Taylor's opposition to the Act of 
niformity of 1662; an acrostic letter to the poet’s brother; “A Dia- 
logue between the writer and a Maypole Dresser’; a personal message 
to a schoolfellow, one “W. M.”; and Taylor's reply to “a Popish 


pamphlet.” 


1627. Simson, George. “Legal Sources for Franklin’s ‘Edict,’”’ pp. 152- 
157. Although the literary quality of Franklin’s “An Edict of fr King 
of Prussia” has been clearly recognized, its reliance upon legal sources 
has been neglected. An analysis of these sources shows that Franklin 
modeled the “Edict” after the form of the British statute: introduction, 
precedent, cause, regulation, penalty. Since Franklin’s purpose was to 
ridicule the Navigation Acts, his burlesque was made more effective by 
his imitation of the very statutes he attacked, as comparing parallel 
sections from Franklin’s ‘Edict’ and the Navigation Acts shows. 


1628. Gates, W. B. ‘William Gilmore Simms and the Kentucky Tra- 
gedy,” pp. 158-166. In Beauchampe and Charlemont, Simms handled 
the material of the Kentucky tragedy more successfully than he has been 
given credit for. First, it must be understood that the original version 
(Beauchampe, Philadelphia, 1842) was republished, with some revision, 
in 1856 under the title Charlemont. Second, in Beauchampe Simms, per- 
haps deliberately, did not adhere closely to the “facts” of the Kentucky 
tragedy, but followed only Beauchamp’s Confession, a dramatic but ques- 
tionable source. Charlemont, the later and revised version, departs widely 
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from the Kentucky tragedy and borrows heavily from Paradise Lost; 
Simms arranged and — his source material as he saw fit, striving 
for literary effect rather than authenticity. 


1629. Wright, Nathalia. “Pierre: Herman Melville’s Inferno,” pp. 167- 
181. Melville’s Pierre borrowed heavily from the structure, scenes, and 
action of Dante’s Inferno. Saddle Meadows and the action there resemble 
the 5 Circles of Dante’s upper Hell, occupied by those who have sinned 
in the same ways as Pierre’s characters. The city locale and action of 
Pierre parallel the last 3 circles. Furthermore, Melville's characterizations 
and language frequently echo Dante. Even the novel’s theme is more 
clearly seen in the light of the epic poem, for Pierre is Melville’s “an- 
atomy of sin.”” The novel, however, is a fragment, expressing Melville’s 
conviction that moral ideals and worldly corruption are irreconcilable, 
while Dante’s work ends in Paradise. 


1630. Roper, Alan H. “The Moral and Metaphorical Meaning of The 
Spoils of Poynton,” pp. 182-196. The problems of interpreting The 
Spoils of Poynton, especially the question of why Poynton burns, might 
best be resolved by approaching the novel through its metaphor. In it 
James employed 3 patterns of imagery: battle, storm, and flight. Poynton 
is destroyed because the “barbarians have won.” The storm images rein- 
force the battle metaphor; Poynton burns partly because the conflict has 
aroused such high passion. The flight images are not only central to 
Fleda’s characterization but also help James to gain the irony essential to 
the novel’s success. 


1631. Grabo, Norman S. ‘‘The Poet to the Pope: Edward Taylor to Solo- 
mon Stoddard,” pp. 197-201. Taylor’s letter to Solomon Stoddard, dated 
February 13, isé7/s [sic], urges Stoddard not to persist in what Taylor 
considered radical theological notions, especially regarding the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper. Stoddard’s reply, dated June 4, is polite but evasive. 
(Both are printed here in full.) 


1632. Boewe, Charles, and Murray G. Murphy. “Hester Prynne in 
History,” pp. 202-204. Some details of the character of Hester Prynne 
robably came from at least 2 factual sources. The wearing of the scarlet 
etter may have been based on an account of the punishment of an adult- 
eress in Plymouth; and the records of the Salem Quarterly Court for 
November of 1668 contain an item about the Court’s judgment upon one 
Hester Craford, who was guilty of fornication. In using these sources, 
Hawthorne rearranged the details. 


1633. Eby, Cecil D., Jr. ‘The Source of Crane’s aouges. ‘Red Badge 
of Courage,” pp. 204-207. The title of The Red Badge of Courage 
may have been suggested by a phrase me during and after the Civil 
War. The phrase originated in General Philip Kearney’s command to 
his troops to wear a diamond-shaped red badge so that he could distin- 
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ish them in battle. From this beginning, the “red badge’ connoted 
valor, although Crane’s intention in using it was partly ironic. 
— Sheldon N. Grebstein 


AMERICAN SCHOLAR, XXIX:3, Summer 1960. 


1634. Friedrich, Otto. “F. Scott Fitzgerald: Money, Money, Money,” 
pp. 392-405. This Side of Paradise and The Beautiful and Damned are 
dull and shoddy novels, the result primarily of Fitzgerald’s unreflecting 
envy of the blessed rich. The high merit of The Great Gatsby stems 
from the fact that Fitzgerald had begun to see through his false dream 
of wealth and had decided to tell the truth about what he saw. Tender 
Is the Night represents further growth in Fitzgerald’s understanding of 
success, for in this novel he reveals his knowledge that success means, not 
merely having money, but fulfillment in a career. Despite critical praise, 
The Last Tycoon is a failure, because it represents a reversion to the sham 
vision of success. 


1635. Ferguson, DeLancey. ‘The Legacy of Letters,” pp. 406, 408, 410, 
412, 414, 416, 418. Recently published collections of letters by Algernon 
Swinburne, Mark Twain, William Dean Howells, Herman Melville, and 
Stephen Crane reveal common editorial problems: How should the sources 
of the letters be identified? Should the editor reproduce the letter writer's 
“slips of the pen,” interlineations, and contractions? When should the 
editor annotate allusions to people, places, events, literary works? Should 
he include in his collection every note, no matter how apparently trivial 
or repetitious ? 

— Henry B. Rule 


ANGLIA, LXXVII:3, 1959. 


1636. Smith, W. M. “The Split Infinitive,” pp. 257-278. Modern 
treatments of the SI are characterized by tolerance. The apparent in- 
crease in its use shows a tendency to modify the traditional view that “the 
infinitive” is an indivisible whole. As the SI can occasionally contribute 
to clarity and does not violate sentence rhythm, many current hand-books 
recommend its use whenever it seems ‘the clearest and/or most natural 
construction.” 


1637. Héltgen, K. J. “Die ‘Nine Worthies,’” pp. 279-309. The numer- 
ous representations of the Nine Worthies in France, England, Germany, 
and Northern Italy are all based on the Voeux du Paon, written in the 
early 14th century by Jacques de Longuyon. Traced through the literature 
of 3 centuries, they show a remarkable popularity, which can be explained 
by their capacity for variation and adaptability. Because the Nine 
Worthies as a literary motif assumed all the characteristics of the late 
Middle Ages—courtly, religious, national, political, didactic, decorative— 
they represented to men a mirror reflecting human greatness and weakness. 
(In German) 
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1638. Schuster, Erika, and Horst Oppel. “Die Bankett-Szene in Marlowes 
Tamburlaine,” pp. 310-345. This scene is not an incidental episode 
between the 2 parts of the play. It is essential to the understanding of 
Tamburlaine, as it creates the ies for the character of the tyrant. Al- 
though he is at the height of his power at the close of the scene, his 
blasphemy of the gods bears fruit in the second part. The retribution of 
Mahomet casts down the proud and mighty sinner. Marlowe's structure 
of the 2-part play joined by the Banquet Scene has real purpose and 
excellence. (In German) 


, LXXVII:4, 1959. 


1639. Page, R. I. ‘Language and Dating in OE Inscriptions,” pp. 385- 
406. Linguistic dating from inscriptions can be no more than tentative 
because of the vague knowledge of the chronology of the OE sound 
changes and the slight basis on which the chronology is established. Art 
historians rarely reach agreement in dating, either. We can place little 
reliance on close dating of inscribed stones with our age nowledge. 
We need a comprehensive modern study, preferably by an art historian 
who has not been influenced by uncertain linguistic datings. We also 
need a complete corpus of OE inscriptions, runic and non-runic, so that 
epigraphical material can be examined as a whole. 


1640. Pilch, Herbert. “Neue Wege der Englischen Phonetik,”’ pp. 407- 
428. In linguistic analysis, the sonograph is no more ‘scientific’ or re- 
liable than the human ear. The latter remains the decisive tool. The 
sonograph should be used to supplement our hearing; it can help correct 
preconceived and fixed auditory impressions. With practice, the listener 
can learn to hear what the sonograph records. When we have auditory 
as well as articulatory and acoustic phonetics, our present views on the 
sound structure of speech will certainly be altered. (In German) 


1641. Carstensen, Broder. ‘‘Semantische Genusdifferenzierungen im Neu- 
Englischen,” pp. 429-475. English has many examples of gender- 
differentiation other than in the pronouns and names of male or female 
beings or animals. The dictionaries do not mention these differences ex- 
tensively because the stylistic subtleties lie under the surface of the mean- 
ing. Natural and grammatical gender, almost non-existent in modern 
English, can perhaps be broadened or replaced by semantic gender, with 
4 postulated categories: (1) adjectives, verbs, and substantives for both 
genders; (2) word pairs to differentiate the 2 genders (beautiful/hand- 
some, impotent/barren); (3) words for feminine (coy, coquette, slut); 
(4) words for masculine gender (gallant, beget, lover). (In German) 
— Jean Lee Johnson 


BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY QUARTERLY, XII:2, April 1960. 


1642. Crowe, Charles R. ‘“Fourierism and the Founding of Brook 
Farm,” pp. 79-88. There was “remarkable continuity between the “Tran- 
scendentalist and Fourierist periods of Brook Farm,’ for George Ripley 
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was familiar with Fourier’s ideas ‘from an early date.’” ‘‘Fourierism 
ve Brook Farmers a crusading spirit and a new sense of participation 
in a Providential movement which was world-wide in scope.” 


1643. “The Virginia and Richard Ehrlich Collection,” pp. 103-109. Re- 
cent additions to the collection include items by Increase and Cotton 
Mather, Paine, John Brown, Swift, Smollett, Hester Piozzi, Louisa May 
Alcott, Shaw, Thackeray, Sheridan, Melville, Wilde, Ellen Terry. 


1644. “Louise I. Guiney on American Woman Poets,” pp. 110-114. 
Several letters by this former member of the Catalogue Department of 
the Library comment on “‘six outstanding American woman poets at the 
turn of the century”: Edith Thomas, Hellen Gray Cone, Lizette Wood- 
worth Reese, Hannah Parker Kimball, Alice Brown, and Josephine Pres- 
ton Peabody. 


1645. Wagenknecht, Edward. ‘Mrs. Hawthorne on Dickens,” pp. 120- 
121. A letter from Hawthorne’s widow to Mrs. Fields (probably dated 
December 4, 1867) referring to Dickens’s first reading in Boston on 
December 2, 1867, and part of another letter dated May 24, 1868 are 
printed. Both letters defend Dickens against charges of foppishness and 
‘the party which is against him in London.” 

— Helmut E. Gerber 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY STUDIES IN ENGLISH, 
IV:2, Summer 1960. 


1646. McPeek, James A. S. ‘The Thief ‘Deformed’ and Much Ado 
About ‘Noting,’ ”’ Pp. 65-84. The key to the serious meaning of Shake- 
speare’s Much may lie in the nature of the mysterious thief “Deformed,” 
who would have been recognized by some of Shakespeare’s contemporary 
audience as a symbol of the dramatist’s favorite theme of appearance and 
reality. A gentleman thief of fashion would have been fully appreciated 
by the Elizabethans, to whom fashion was a favorite topic. 


1647. Garlitz, Barbara. ‘The Baby’s Debut: The Contemporary Reac- 
tion to Wordsworth’s Poetry of Childhood,” pp. 85-94. James and Horace 
Smith’s parodying of Wordsworth in The Baby's Debut (published in 
Rejected Addresses, 1812) is a reflection of the critical commonplace 
from 1807 to the 1820’s which regarded Wordsworth as a nursery bard. 
Even after he came to be appreciated there were echoes of his being 
considered a rival to Mother Goose. Actually Wordsworth was ahead of 
his time, for the cult of the child became quite popular by mid-century. 


1648. Grenander, M. E. “Holy Sonnets VIII and XVII: John Donne,” 
Pp. 95-105. The shift in critical emphasis towards Donne’s sacred verse 
owes much to Helen Gardner's edition of the Divine Poems and to Louis 
L. Martz’s The Poetry of Meditation. An analysis of “Holy Sonnet VIII” 
exemplifies Donne’s “wit,” characterized by Louis I. Bredvold as “a 
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plain and straightforward reasoning about his subject,” while an analysis 
of “Holy Sonnet XVII’ reveals Donne’s subtle symbolism. 


1649. Reichard, Hugo M. “The Drift of Pope’s First Epilogue,” pp. 
106-113. In the celebrated Triumph of Vice at the end of Pope’s Epilogue 
to the Satires, Dialogue I (1738), Vice incarnates the contemporary cult 
of success at any price. Pope’s is a creditably early view of “success re- 
garded not as a vanity or compulsion or grace of human nature, but as 
a white-collar institution, quite modern, formidably widespread, and 


preposterously sacramental.” 


1650. Siegel, Paul N. “Comic Irony in The Miller’s Tale,” Pp. 114-120, 
The oblique meaning of Chaucer's Miller's Tale is a result of comic 
action portrayed against a religious setting ‘‘which renders the action iron- 
ically trivial by the perspective it suggests.” The final irony is that the 
Miller himself does not realize the implications of his tale. 


1651. Crossett, John. “Did Johnson Mean ‘Paraphysical’?” pp. 121-124. 
Samuel Johnson used the existing word ‘‘metaphysical” to describe Cow- 
ley’s poetry as going beyond the laws of nature rather than coin the 
word Lage a gel although he must have been familiar with Longi- 
- mus’s use of the phrase para physin to mean “‘contrary to or exceeding 
nature.” 


1652. Wasser, Henry. “A Note on Eliot and Santayana,” pp. 125-126. 
Perhaps the final lines of Eliot’s “The Hollow Men” derive from George 
Santayana’s comment on the world of Dante in Three Philosophical Poets 


(1910). 
— George O. Marshall, Jr. 


BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, XXIII:1, January-April 1960. 


1653. Smith, Frank R. ‘Periodical Articles on the American Short Story: 
A Selected, Annotated Bibliography,” pp. 9-13. ‘Periodical articles deal- 
ing critically with the American short story in the period from 1920 to 
1950” are entered and “coded by number according to their degree of 
critical content,” with emphasis on criticism of short stories in general 
rather than of individual titles. (To be continued.) 


1654. Stratman, Carl J. “Unpublished Dissertations in the History and 
Theory of Tragedy, 1889-1957: Part V,” pp. 15-20. Concludes list with 
material on individual German authors from Grillparzer through Wagner 
and lists individual authors on general works for Greece, Ireland, Italy, 
Norway, Russia, Spain, United States. 


1655. Keough, Lawrence C. “George Bernard Shaw, 1946-1955: A Bib- 
liography, Part II,” pp. 20-24. A listing of Shaw criticism is continued. 
— Helmut E. Gerber 


| 
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CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 3, Winter 1960. 


1656. Hayne, David M. “A Forest of Symbols: An Introduction to 
Saint-Denys Garneau,” pp. 5-16. Garneau, called French Canada’s great- 
est poet, is important for his poetic theories as well as for his poetry and 
the “spiritual adventures” recorded in his Journal (1954). His theory 
of “transparency” (a work of art should transparently reveal the real 
beauty underlying the reality) connects him with Symbolist theorists like 
Mallarmé. In his poetry the image of the child as symbol of the poet 
relates him directly to Baudelaire, just as his treatment of poetic creation 
is indebted to Valery. His major themes—poetic creation, so itude, authen- 
ticity, and death—involve the reader in a “forest of symbols” based upon 
Garneau’s own spiritual questing. 


1657. Holliday, W. B. ‘Frederick Philip Grove: An Impression,” pp. 
17-22. The ‘Canadian Thomas Hardy’ according to one critic, Grove 
possessed a stubborn integrity (which impressed Holliday, who worked 
on Grove’s farm for a year). Grove persisted in his unpopular themes 
and techniques because he held “‘a strong belief in his own worth as a 
novelist of importance.” Disappointed by his failure to earn a livelihood 
as a writer, Grove continued to write even when he went unpublished, 
because he felt that “what matters is solely that the work be done, the 
book be written, the beauty created.”” Grove resolved to portray Canada 
honestly, and it is possible that ‘no man understood so well the forces 
shaping [Canadians’} character.” 


1658. Reaney, James. ‘The Third Eye: Jay Macpherson’s The Boatman,” 
pp. 23-34. Miss Macpherson is unique among Canadian poets in her 

owledgeable use of the Bible as a source of myth and metaphor. Noah, 
the key figure in The Boatman, represents the artist, “‘a man who has 
brought and still brings all of society safely through the flood and tempest 
of a fallen-world’s whirlwind of atoms and death-wishes.” The artist de- 
mands of us the development of a “third eye,” the power to induce a 
unified cosmos from “miscellany.” Through analogues, —_ and 
appearances and reality, each section of The Boatman develops the idea 
that this unity exists, the whole poem seeming ultimately to localize it 
within man himself. 


1659. MacLennan, Hugh. “The Story of a Novel,” pp. 35-39. The 
author’s fifth novel, The Watch That Ends the Night, reflects in style, 
technique, and attitude his conviction that the traditional novel in English 
is failing in its function because of its great concern with external, vis- 
ible action. Most modern novels have become “peripheral.” MacLennan 
devoted himself instead to a book that “would not depend on character- 
in-action, but on spirit-in-action.” For him the essential conflict is “‘be- 
tween the human spirit of Everyman and Everyman’s human condition.” 


1660. Pacey, Desmond. “A Colonial Romantic: Major John Richardson, 
Soldier and Novelist. Part II: Return to America,” pp. 47-56. This 
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account takes Richardson from his return to Canada in 1838, a successful 
novelist and an acquaintance of almost all the literary men in London, to 
his little-noticed tok in New York City in 1852. During this time 
he failed twice as a newspaper publisher and was involved in numerous 
public and private scrapes. He also published military and Canadian 
memoirs as well as his third novel before going to the United States in 
1849. Here he published 4 novels, ‘‘all potboilers,” during the last years 
of his life. His earlier novels—Wacousta, Ecarté, and The Canadian 


Brothers—temain the more important. 
— John Patton 


CENTENNIAL REVIEW, III:4, Fall 1959. 


1661. Stevenson, Lionel. ‘1859: Year of Fulfillment,” pp. 337-356. 
Literary and philosophical movements of the period mark the importance 
of Darwin and Marx in the past century. Lucky accidents in the lives 
of their authors helped the following 6 books to become influential after 
1859: Origin of Species; On Liberty; Idylls of the King; Fitzgerald's 
translation of the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; Adam Bede; and The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel. It is unreasonable to label or type authors or 
characters, because each should be analyzed in terms of motive and en- 
vironment. 


1662. Haldane, J. B. S. “An Indian Perspective of Darwin,” pp. 357- 
363. The theory of natural selection accounts for some unexpected re- 
sults: the Hindu attitude toward the universe (erasing the distinctions 
between man and other animals) is comparable to Darwin’s theory of 
evolution as it was accepted in Europe. Darwin was as absorbed in the 
meticulous observation of the specimens of his investigations as a Hindu 
saint may be in his contemplation. Darwin’s logic was based on differ- 
ences (while Aristotle’s was based on similarities) and was the basis for 
a whole branch of statistics. Human economic or political success is 
usually correlated with biological failure. ‘The meek shall inherit the 
earth” is substantially true because centripetal selection is normal, while 
extremes tend to leave fewer offspring than the average. 


1663. Hyman, Stanley Edgar. “Darwin the Dramatist,” pp. 364-375. 
Darwin’s rhetorical effectiveness caught imaginations of his time, even 
though he attempted factual, not literary prose. He defined the following 
terms, which he used metaphorically: struggle, conflict, battle, selection, 
survival, tragedy. These terms contributed to his chief thematic meta- 
phors: the polity of nature, the ladder or chain, the branching tree, and 
the tangled bank. Darwin’s metaphors indicate genius because they imply 
intuitive ——— of similarities in dissimilarities. His writing retains 
a sense of marvel and wonder, and repeatedly calls for an act of imagina- 
tion, not merely understanding, from the reader. 


1664. Scoon, Robert. ‘Retrospect to Darwin,” pp. 376-390. Darwin was 
poorly acquainted with the history of his subject; others had anticipated 
at least parts of his theory. Evidence indicates that he had conceived his 
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theory 16 years before he and Wallace announced it jointly in 1858; still, 
Wallace had come to it independently. The 2 later diverged because 
Wallace ascribed a proximate and additional cause for the emergence of 
man and Darwin could not do so. “The great torrent of evidence” is Dar- 
win’s contribution; it is both memorable and convincing; it finally won 
over the skeptic and hostile in science and theology, and triggered a 
revolution in modern thought. 


1665. Barrett, Paul H. “From Darwin’s Unpublished Notebooks,” pp. 
391-406. Selections from Darwin’s materials, dating from 
October of 1836 to April of 1839, show Darwin’s conjectures and direc- 
tions to himself for further study, as part of his search for a comprehen- 
sive theory. 


, 1V:1, Winter 1960. 


1666. Burckhardt, Sigurd, and Roy Harvey Pearce. ‘‘Poetry, Language, 
and the Condition of Modern Man,” pp. 1-31. Modern poetry is a co- 
herent and relevant communication, explaining contemporary life’s frag- 
mentation, and conquering linguistic paradoxes. Burckhardt: Robert Her- 
tick’s Daffodils,” Gerard Manley Hopkins’s “Spring and Fall,” and 
Wallace Stevens’s ‘““The Course of a Particular” are examples of man’s 
increasing doubt and separation from nature. Pearce: The symbolism 
of _ is a special language which by its order helps make man human 
and exemplifies our difficulties with our culture. Poets try to show 
meaning by creating it, and thus they combat the threat of mass media. 


1667. Krieger, Murray. “Recent Criticism, “Thematics,’ and the Existen- 
tial Dilemma,” pp. 32-50. Recent literary critics such as T. S. Eliot and 
I. A. Richards discuss context, complexity, tension, and texture, rather 
than form and content—relics of an obsolete dualistic critical tradition. 
The new criticism (based on an organic conception of poetry) is indiffer- 
ent to theoretical consistency and is difficult to maintain in the dilemma 
of avoiding mere eclecticism. The assertion of aesthetic order reflects a 
reassertion of moral order; it is a way of controlling chaotic experiences. 


1668. Hathorn, Richmond Y. “‘Lear’s Equations,” pp. 51-69. Natural- 
istic philosophy re-emerging during the Renaissance seriously challenged 
Christianity. Lear is a Christian play, in which Shakespeare poses, and 
then invalidates, certain equations of logic, causality, and analysis, by re- 
sorting to myths: The Ordeal of the Riddle, The Debasement of the King, 
and the Duel with the Unknown Champion. The equations, based on a 
circular concept of reality, are refuted by myths symbolizing the im- 
ingement of the transcendent on the actual. Perceiving the Tenwepeanes 
een words and ideal reality, Lear becomes insane, but recovers when 
he sees that neither Stoic endurance nor patience suffices, and he responds 
with faith in the power of divinity manifest in human affairs. 


1669. Adams, Hazard. ‘‘Yeatsian Art and Mathematic Form,” pp. 70- 
88. Yeats disliked rhetorical verse and also rejected purely symbolist 
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poetry. He rebelled against mathematics as an expression of materialistic 
science, but composed A Vision on an elaborate but imperfect mathema- 
tical analogy, which increases the reader's sense of mystery. The symbols 
of astrology and of poetry both have a self-intentive quality. 


1670. Feder, Lillian. “Allen Tate’s Use of Classical Literature,” pp. 89- 
114. Tate’s classicism is apparent in his epic view of the past, his basic 
ideas and themes, his adaptations of ancient myths and history to poetic 
symbols, and his language. His ‘“‘classicism’’ derives not ag Oh reading 
of T. E. Hulme, but from his relation of contemporary problems to uni- 
versal themes of perennial conflict. The Mediterranean and Aeneas at 
Washington use the Vergilian world. Narcissus as Narcissus and Ode to 
the Confederate Dead require the reader’s familiarity with the tone of the 
traditional Pindaric odes. In the Ode, Tate uses history both literally and 
imagistically. His classical imagery controverts modern vulgarity, triviality, 
and over-simplification. 


, IV:2, Spring 1960. 
1671. Finney, Gretchen Ludke. ‘‘Music: The Breath of Life,” pp. 179- 
205. Hermetic literature and common sense were 2 explanations Ren- 
_aissance philosophers gave for the apparent power of music to carty 
contagion and to restore life, as well as to cause ecstatic death, by trans- 
mitting celestial spirit and influence. These writings, attributed to Hermes 
Trismegistus, combined astrological, cabalistic, and alchemistic rituals 
with neoplatonic ideas derived partly from Plotinus by Ficino and Pico 
della Mirandola. English Rosicrucians believed that herbs, stones, aromas, 
and hymns were efficacious; other occultists emphasized magical numbers, 
or believed that chemicals and metals possessed spirit, and responded 
sympathetically to musical instruments. Ben Jonson and Abraham Cowley 
attacked the practice of these notions, but they were not challenged by 


many poets. 


1672. Speiser, E. A. “Three Thousand Years of Bible Study,” P- 206- 
262. The Bible’s central theme is the history of a society jaune for 
a universally valid way of life. Compilers of the Old Testament evaluated 
the canon to be included, then classified other writings as apocryphal. 
Writings not merely of law, but of a divinely inspired design for living, 
were called Torah. Most Orthodox scholars limited themselves to tra- 
ditional interpretations and disapproved of internal criticism, until Baruch 
Spinoza and Julius Wellhausen attempted a literary and historical investi- 
gation. Some later critics have misused the documentary approach by 
artificially fragmenting certain verses. Biblical archaeology has been a 
corrective for extravagant assumptions, and a recent area of Biblical 
research is the comparative analysis of pertinent Near Eastern societies. 


1673. Kristeller, Paul Oskar. “Humanist Learning in the Italian Renais- 
sance,” pp. 243-266. Italian Renaissance learning and literary genres 
made significant contributions to later Western writing, changing the in- 
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tellectual climate of Europe by 1600. Although they did not form new 
ideas in philosophy or the sciences, the humanists i, away some 
medieval traditions and made many ancient sources available in Latin 
translations, thus affecting both form and content of European vernacular 


literatures. 
— Carolann Bingham 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXI:8, May 1960. 


1674. Gurko, Leo. “Under Western Eyes: Conrad and the Question of 
‘Where To?’” pp. 445-452. Like Lord Jim, Nostromo, and Axel Heyst, 
Razumov (Under Western Eyes, 1911) is an unfilled man. His isolation 
is broken by his spying for the government, but his duplicity poisons his 
relationships. Eventually he purges himself by confession, but the deaf- 
ness resulting from his punishment throws him back into a profound 
isolation. In the novel Conrad grapples with the enigma of Russia as an 
entity in a cosmos he sees as dramatic rather than ethical. 


1675. Knoll, Robert E. “How to Read The Alchemist,” pp. 456-460. 
Readers expecting Shakespeare’s aesthetic virtues are disappointed in 
Jonson’s Alchemist, which, though generally considered structurally —_ 
involved, is really simple in pattern: Like such nursery stories as “The 
Three Pigs,” it uses duplication of action and variable characters. The 
gulls first appear in the order of descending moral depravity, reappearing 
individually, later on, for their eventual gulling by Face and Subtle. 
Surly provides some crossplotting, and Lovewit appears on stage with 
all the gulled to provide a shift in the dramatic conflict. The play re- 
works the Parable of the Talents for Jonson’s purpose: To show excessive 
ambition as an offense against God’s order. 


1676. Wallace, Jack E. “Isabel and the Ironies,” p. 497. In “Henry 
James and Gestation” (CE, XXI, Dec. 1959, See AES, III:3, 1960, Item 
497), Flinn and Key are confused in their timetable. 


1677. Broderick, John C. “ ‘Henry James and Gestation’: A Reply,” pp. 
497-498. (See preceding item.) Flinn and Key are confused, and their 
inferences are offensive. 


1678. Key, Howard C. “Author's Comment,” pp. 499-500. (See preced- 
ing item.) We overlooked James’s dating of Isabel’s marriage in June, 


but James’s handling is not felicitous. 
— Maynard Fox 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, XII:1, Winter 1960. 


1679. Friedman, Albert B. ‘‘Addison’s Ballad Papers and the Reaction 
to Metaphysical Wit,” pp. 1-13. Three of Addison’s Spectator papers, 
Nos. 70, 74, and 85, are regarded as the foundation of English ballad 
criticism. Actually these papers are related to the series of essays on wit 
(Spectator, Nos. 58-63). Addison praised the ballads to offer examples 
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of “the neoclassic ideals of simplicity and naturalness,” in contrast to the 
“gothic” or “baroque” qualities of the metaphysicals. Parallels to Addi- 
son’s procedure are found in Spanish, Italian, and French critical writ- 
ings. Thus, ‘Addison’s ballad criticism was conceived in full support of 
orthodox neoclassicism.”’ 


1680. Price, Lawrence Marsden. ‘The Pilgrim Journeys of Bunyan and 
Heinrich Jung-Stilling,” pp. 14-18. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress is an 
important literary ancestor of Heinrich Jung-Stilling’s Das Heinweb, 
although Stilling also acknowledged indebtedness to Laurence Sterne, 
Among the similarities in the 2 pilgrim journeys are the several dialogues 
in both and the use of characterizing place names. However, Das Heim- 
weh is much longer than Pilgrim’s Progress, covers a greater geographical 
span, and expresses Kantian ideas about the nature of reality. 


1681. McDonald, W. U., Jr. “Inglis’ Rambles: A Romantic Tribute to 
Don Quixote,” pp. 33-41. Henry David Inglis’s Rambles in the Footsteps 
of Don Quixote, a “marriage of the travel book on Spain and com- 
mentary on Don Quixote,” published in 1837, was the first English 
comment on that work in 50 years. Inglis’s book is a pleasant combina- 
tion of criticism about Don Quixote and interesting information about 
Spain. It follows the basic conceptions of the romantic critics in empha- 
sizing the importance of Cervantes, the nobility of the Knight, the seri- 
ousness of the novel, and its underlying tragic qualities. 


1682. Thompson, Karl F. “A Note on Ariosto’s I Suppositi,” pp. 42- 
46. In Shakespearian Comedy (1949), H. B. Charlton cited Ariosto’s 
I Suppositi (1509) as an early example of the tendency toward romance 
in Italian Renaissance drama. Charlton, however, quoted from George 
Gascoigne’s “‘near-translation” (1566). Investigation of the original 
shows that there are “few, if any, definite changes in the direction of 
romantic chivalry in the Italian play.” It is Gascoigne who has principally 
provided the romantic tone and effect. 


1683. Freidman, Melvin J. ‘The Novels of Samuel Beckett: An Amal- 
gam of Joyce and Proust,” pp. 47-58. Samuel Beckett has expressed 
admiration for James Joyce and Marcel Proust, and both have influenced 
Beckett's fiction. From Joyce he learned to concentrate on “things,” and 
Murphy and Watt illustrate this indebtedness; they also contain frequent 
examples of Irish wit so plentiful in Joyce. In the French trilogy, Molloy, 
Malone Meurt, and L’Innommable, Beckett exhibits his A ad to to 
Proust by the use of the stream of consciousness technique, and the “char- 
acters seem to have the sense of time which Proust found in Bergson 


and transformed into literary terms.” 
— Sam S. Baskett 


CRESSET, XXIII:8, June 1960. 


1684. Klammer, Enno. “The Fallacy of the Felix Culpa in Milton's 
Paradise Lost,” pp. 13-14. “The theory of the felix culpa rests on 6 spe- 
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cific passages,” all susceptible to other readings. Milton himself rejects 
the idea. Man can merely ‘‘regain the blissful Seat (I, 4-5)’ he has lost. 
“Man could have been raised to a higher degree of bliss if he had re- 
mained obedient, for God states it (VII, 155-161) and Raphael has told 
this to Adam (V, 469-505).” Since that possibility only existed before, 
not after, the Fall, where then is the greater good “said to emerge from 


evil” ? 
—John J. McAleer 


CRITIQUE (Paris), XV:150, November 1959. 


1685. Vax, Louis. ‘‘L’Art de Faire Peur (I),” pp. 915-942. Common to 
superstition and fantastic literature is a magic world whose strangeness is 
at once repulsive and attractive; in it the impenetrable is penetrable and 
distinctions between objective and subjective realities are narrowed. Be- 
lief in this magic world found expression in fairy tales and myths. Mo- 
dern incredulity when faced with realities which cannot be explained 
rationally has not returned to such primitive beliefs, but has conduced 
to creation of the aesthetic category of the fantastic. Authors of fantastic 
fiction do not ask for ordinary belief; instead, by means of artistic 
verisimilitude they give the illusion of the real within stories known to 
be pao and incredible and try to win readers’ adherence to the 
magical world by means of art. The concept of the fantastic is still in the 
process of being made precise. The transition from fairy stories to fan- 
tastic tales was realized in works which presented a mythical or poetic 
universe without the thrill of the supernatural. These contentions are 
based chiefly on foreign literatures, involve Mrs. Radcliffe, Poe, 
Henry James, Algernon Blackwood, and Walter de la Mare. (In French) 


, XV:151, December 1959. 


1686. Vax, Louis. “L’Art de faire Peur (II),” pp. 1026-1048. The 
moralizing fantastic tale is a bastard genre. The biatastic gothic suc- 
ceeds if its characters live as imaginary beings and are not simply regarded 
as imaginary. The modern fantastic story goes beyond the gothic ro- 
mance by developing in a real setting while liberating the fancy. An 
excellent fantastic tale is not merely frightening: it is artistically fine, 
extending from the psychic to the ow Modern story-tellers often 
oscillate in a tale from rational to fantastic interpretation. To achieve 


the effect of pure fantasy, an author must exclude sentiment (pity, love), 
philosophical meditations, humor, moral considerations, mystic quests, 
and even aesthetic emotion. Psychological treatment can give depth to 
otherwise childish imaginings. The surrealistic marvelous is quite dif- 
ferent from true fantasy. These points are illustrated from Henry James, 
Poe, Bradbury, Mrs. Oliphant, Walter Scott, Stevenson, and foreign 
authors. (In French) 


— J. Max Patrick 
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DALHOUSIE REVIEW, XXXIX:4, Winter 1960. 


1687. Beattie, Munro. “Henry James, Novelist,” pp. 455-463. The 
recent Henry James “revival” has exposed that novelist to a variety of 
criticisms—psychological, aesthetic, allegorical. These distort the novels 
by giving them a one-sided interpretation. Henry James might well be 
considered the “essential” novelist, his novels ‘‘perfect’’ novels, and as 
such, the standard by which all other novels might be measured. His 
field is not myth or epic but ordinary life, to which he gives a significant 
vision of reality. 


1688. Rowlands, Mary. ‘The Fables of Robert Henryson,” pp. 491-502. 
The most interesting work of Robert Henryson, the 15th-century Scottish 
poet, is a collection of medieval beast fables, The Morall Fabillis of Esope 
the Phrygian, which satirizes the displacement of medieval values by rank 
materialism—especially the materialism of the middle class. He would 
have been surprised that it was from the middle class, in the Renaissance, 
that the new emphasis on enduring values was to spring. 


1689. Macdonald, Alastair A. “Lewis Grassic Gibbon and the Regional 
Whole,” pp. 503-510. Lewis Grassic Gibbon’s trilogy, A Scots Quair, 
has a claim to greatness because it transcends regional limitations to pre- 
sent the universal human dilemma. 

— Keith Rinehart 


DRAMATICS, XXXI:7, April 1960. 


1690. Foster, J. E. “The Castle Circuit,” pp. 14-15, 31. Because all 
Western Europe is becoming “one big summer resort” a movement like 
our own straw-hat circuit has emerged, but with the difference that the 
European productions look backward into history—to Everyman, Goethe, 
Schiller, etc. The choice of plays results from 3 considerations: the im- 
provised nature of the playhouses, the need to suit subject matter to 
environment, and the desire for a dramatic catharsis that leads to a 
renewal of hope and courage. 


1691. Hobgood, B. M. “Television: Packaging the Program,” pp. 20-21, 
29. Only the producer who ignores “the compromise, the transitory, the 
pressure, and the commercial” can achieve television art. But the “‘pack- 
ager,” now responsible for most TV programs, concerns himself princi- 
pally with what is in demand. Unlike the sponsor and the network, the 
packager alone is interested in specific content, but he evaluates this in 
terms of saleability and popularity. The development of video tape 
recording threatens the future of the rapidly and inartistically made 
“package” shows. 


— John Patton 
DURHAM UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, LII:2, March 1960. 


1692. Basham, C. “Between the Acts,” pp. 89-94. In this novel Virginia 
Woolf offers a unified and consistent view of life, although the reader 
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is left with a powerful impression rather than a clear meaning. The im- 
pression is one of disintegration, and the breakdown in the relations of 
the characters suggests a similar breakdown in internat.onal relations dur- 
ing the period between the 2 wars. The novel does not reach a resolution 
at the end, but it cannot do this and still portray the spirit of an age 
“poised unhappily between a past which has lost its significance and a 
future whose only hope is that ‘a new life might be born.’ ”’ 

— Arnold B. Fox 


ENGLISH FICTION IN TRANSITION (1880-1920), III:2, 1960. 


1693. Wolff, Joseph J. “‘George Gissing: An Annotated Bibliography of 
Writings about Him: Supplement,” pp. 3-33. As a list of items pub- 
lished principally before 1940, this bibliography supplements Jacob 
Korg’s bibliography in the first issue of EFT. 


1694. Gerber, Helmut E. “George Moore: An Annotated Bibliography 
of Writings about Him: Supplement 1,” pp. 34-46. A supplement to 
bibliography published in EFT, II:2, Parts 1 & 2, pp. 1-91. 


1695. Gerber, Helmut E. ‘Bibliography, News, and Notes,” pp. 47-53. 
Brief bibliographical notes on Arnold Bennett, Samuel Butler, Ford 
Madox Ford, E. M. Forster, John Galsworthy, George Gissing, H. Rider 
Haggard, W. H. Hudson, Rose Macaulay, Compton Mackenzie, W. Som- 
erset Maugham, George Moore, H. H. Munro, May Sinclair, Hugh 
Walpole, H. G. Wells, and F. B. Young. 

— George O. Marshall, Jr. 


ENGLISH STUDIES, XXXIX:5, October 1958. 


1696. Elliott, Ralph W. V. “The Wanderer’s Conscience,” pp. 193-200. 
Assuming the situation of The Wanderer to be a real one, the reader 
must search for the cause of the exile to interpret the whole poem fully. 
The connotations of freo are helpful. “The Wanderer had every reason 
to be reo because I believe (1) that he had made a boast, probably the 
customary one to fight with and for his lord unto death; (2) that he 
failed to carry this out; (3) that the death of his lord plus his own 
humiliation forced him into exile; and (4) that he is now carrying his 
guilty secret about with him, not daring to divulge it, torn by shame, 
looking for comfort where alone he can hope to find it, in Christian faith 
and the very different emphases of Christian ethics.” 


1697. Armstrong, William A. “Damon and Pithias and Renaissance 
Theories of Tragedy,” pp. 200-207. Such writers as Elyot, Sidney, and 
Harington reveal the common Renaissance view that tragedy was su- 
perior to philosophy as an agent in moral reform and that, through pre- 
senting the vices of the tyrant and their consequences, tragedy was a pow- 
erful teacher. The tyrant’s 2 major vices were that he listened only to 
flattery, and that he had morbid fears. Richard Edwards's Damon and 
Pithias shows these views in drama. Dionysius is less an historical char- 
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acter than the prototype of the tyrant who is ultimately converted by the 
“tragedy” of Damon and Pithias, and not by the philosopher, Eubulus. 


1698. Copley, J. “John Audelay’s Carols and Music,” pp. 207-212. 
Audelay’s carols are different from most 15th-century carols in being 
for the most part didactic, and seldom about the glad tidings of Christ- 
mas. Audelay would seem to have tried to reform the popular, more 
pagan taste, but failed—for his influence was slight, and only a few 
of his more conventional carols ever became popular. His favorite verse 
forms were suitable for contemporary musical settings, but some were 
too long to be sung. 


1699. Gerritsen, Johan. ‘More Paired Words in Othello,” pp. 212-214. 
Though Walter Nash suggested that Shakespeare’s use of the “paired 
words” figure in Othello was characteristic of Othello himself (ES, 
XXXIX:2, 1958, See AES I:5, Item 598), further studies analyzing the 
use of that figure do not seem to bear him out. Rather, “the figure is 
apt to turn up” in speeches where the head controls the heart. ‘‘But once 
; 4 heart gains control, . . . we see it no more.” A postscript by Nash 
ollows. 


1700. Wood, Frederick T. “Current Literature 1957. I. Prose, Poetry 
and Drama,” pp. 224-233. The best prose, poetry, and drama of 1957 
are discussed. 


1701. Erades, P. A. ‘Points of Modern English Syntax XXXVI,” pp. 
233-237. Correspondents to ES discuss the uses of “very” and “‘quite,” 
“from,” own lives,” “long ago,” and had.” 


, XXXIX:6, December 1958. 


1702. Quirk, Randolph, and Jeremy Warburg. ‘James Eyre: Annotator,” 
pp. 241-248. Despite adverse judgments on the linguistic and literary 
value of Eyre’s annotations in his copy of Johnson’s Dictionary by the 
only 2 men who had seen and studied them from an objective point of 
view, Henry John Todd and R. G. Lathan, a “ ‘storehouse of informa- 
tion’ ”’ was lost with the disappearance of that annotated copy. There is, 
however, a collection of The Critical Review (Vols. 1-46) in the Library 
of University College, London, which bears almost “2000 annotations” 
attributed to Eyre. These annotations fall into 3 general classes: “‘miscel- 
laneous comments, linguistic and stylistic criticisms, and ascriptions.” 
Examples of annotations from each category are listed. 


1703. Cross, J. E. “A Source For One of Ailfric’s ‘Catholic Homilies,’ ” 
pp. 248-251. Ailfric cites Gregory’s Homilia xxxiv in Evangelia as the 
source for his descriptions of angels in Natale Omnium Sanctorum; but 
there was an intermediary source, Bede's In eadem solmenitate omnium 
sanctorum, No. LXXI in Homiliae Subdititiae. Some reasons for finding 
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that AElfric used Bede are: (1) both use repetition as a rhetorical device; 
(2) no further information from Gregory more than the information on 
the angels was used; and (3) “there is close verbal correspondence” in 
parallel passages in AElfric and Bede. 


1704. Roberts, Mark. “A Note on Gray’s ‘Elegy,’”’ pp. 251-256. F. W. 
Bateson rightly asserts that the central section of Gray's “Elegy’’ is the 
best. A first reading yields primarily the regret at wasted talents. A ten- 
sion is set up, however, by the overtones of satisfaction at the country 

ple’s restricted “‘lot.” “Full many a flower is born to blush unseen,” 
derives from Pope, as do “Hampden” and the “list’ning senates”; and 
these sources also indicate Gray's controlled ambivalence of regret and 
satisfaction. 


1705. Ure, Peter. Source of Yeats’s ‘Parnell’s Funeral,’ pp. 257- 
258. The famous 13th-century troubadour poet, Sordello di Goito, in his 
planh or funeral poem, supplies the basic structure and dominant image 
of the second part of Yeats’s poem. The parallels are very close and were 
due to Ezra Pound’s English translation of the planh in The Spirit of 
Romance (1910). The first part of Yeats’s poem was probably written 
without this in mind. 


1706. Wood, Frederick T. ‘‘Current Literature 1957. II. Criticism and 
Biography,” pp. 272-285. The best criticism and biography of 1957 are 
discussed. 


— David R. M. Wilkinson (Literary articles) 
— Charles D. Tate, Jr. (Linguistic articles) 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LINGUISTICS, 
XXVI:2, April 1960. 


1707. Stockwell, Robert P. “Linguistics,” p. 146. Linguistics is not a 
departmental discipline but is linked to the concerns of many diverse 
fields. 


1708. Taylor, Douglas. “Language Shift or Changing Relationship?” 
pp. 155-161. Similarities in various Creoles suggest that it is unrealistic 
to interpret Creole morphemes as gradually modified (in meaning and 
function) English or French forms of which the Creole forms are taken 
to be cognates. There is reason to suspect “overlapping criteria’ —with 
basic grammar reflecting, perhaps, African origins and basic vocabulary 


reflecting the ‘‘mother’’ language—i.e., English, etc. 
— Clyde Hankey 


JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM, 
XVII:2, December 1958. 


1709. Munro, Thomas. “The Failure Story: A Study of Contemporary 
Pessimism,” pp. 143-168. Sociological and philosophical factors and ar- 
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tistic trends produced the current popularity of the “failure story’’—a 
popularity so great that some have become best-sellers, their authors Nobel 
Prize winners. In America the failure story has been a willy-nilly anti- 
modernist reaction against the “American Dream’’; it has achieved unity 
in Europe where the symbols of established evil are clearly defined. Eng- 
lish and American authors discussed in relation to the ‘‘Failurist’”’ school 
include Faulkner, Henry James, T. S. Eliot, Aldous Huxley, and Steinbeck. 


1710. Zink, Sidney. “The Novel as a Medium of Modern Tragedy,” 
pp- 169-173. iors man in his struggle with disbelief ‘may be of 
tragic magnitude both in his nature and his suffering.” The novel is 
better equipped than the drama to portray the essentially abstract con- 
flicts of this struggle. Dostoevski, Joyce, and Melville exemplify the 
novel’s superiority. 


1711. Rosenberg, Marvin. ‘‘A Metaphor for Dramatic Form,” pp. 174- 
180. Conventional drama is linear—like a classical symphony; many 
modern artists, in all the art forms, are ‘trying to escape the tyranny of 
time progression.” The result is a radical change in eer on char- 
acter; rather than being moved toward “‘destiny,’”’ a character is explored 
in dimension, or is conceived as the image of a mental state. Pertinent 
instances of these “‘time-stopped chords” are Strindberg’s The Dream 
Play, Kafka’s The Trial, and Beckett’s Waiting for Godot. 


1712. Kain, Richard M. “The Limits of Literary Interpretation,” pp. 
214-218. The excesses of critical eccentricity—whether exegetical or 
“a matter of degree” dependent “upon the critic's 
tact and discrimination.” 


1713. Sutton, Walter. The Contextualist Dilemma—or Fallacy?” pp. 
219-229. “If the contextualist [Brooks, Tate, Warren, Vivas, et al.] 
were consistent,” he would face the dilemma of the referential, as against 
the emotive, or self-sufficient meaning of poetic language. However, 
(1) the truth of imaginative literature depends on the test of experience 
and logical consistency, and (2) the referential function of words con- 
tributes to the aesthetic and cognitive status of imaginative literature. 
“Any categorical limitation of the function of language . . . is only 
provisional and a matter of emphasis.” 


, XVII:3, March 1959. 


1714. Zemach, Shlomo. “A Theory of Laughter,” pp. 311-329. The 
characteristic ludicrous situation is confident effort: a trifling obstacle: 
failure. It is essentially dramatic, in that ‘the laugher”’ is first drawn into 
a sympathetic identification with ‘‘the victim’ and then coerced into repu- 
diation; laughter resolves this mixture of feelings. Such analysis also 
explains word-play and puns. 


1715. Hornik, Henry. “On Change in Literature,” pp. 330-343. The 
literary historian must neither fully accept nor fully reject any of 3 
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general approaches to style: (1) the ideational definition, based on a 
philosophic preconception, (2) the “type” classification raised to the level 
of an ultimate criterion of poetic value, and (3) the structural characteri- 
zation separated from the conceptual element. Nevertheless, ‘‘objective 
study of literary history is possible’ because the work of art is an historical 
fact. The historian must account for historical, cultural, and individual 
conditioning when discussing the form and content of the work of art. 


1716. Widmer, Kingsley. ‘The Primitivistic Aesthetic: D. H. Law- 
rence,” pp. 344-353. “The primitivistic is the aesthetic employment . . . 
of primitive materials and forms in ways which are significantly antitheti- 
cal to the values of primitivism . . . , a sophisticated artifice for f ppc, 
amoral explorations of experience. . . . D. H. Lawrence used primitiv- 
ism’s moral concepts (the rejection of industrial and mass civilization and 
the longing for a more simple and virile life) to lead his characters 
towards a primitive landscape where they reveal not their moral trans- 
formations Dut their own repulsions and self-destruction.” 


1717. Munro, Thomas. “The Failure Story: An Evaluation,” pp. 362- 
387. The failure story is premised on the perfectibility of man; its psy- 
chological and sociological insights are incentives to reform. A failure 
story can supply a catharsis for — antisocial feelings and thus “be 
highly glamorous to confused adolescents or to frustrated adults in a 
state of rebellion against society.” Nevertheless, the primary practical 
function of art, in capitalist as well as communist ideologies, is to present 
“concrete images of desired and admired human types and conditions.” 

— Barbara Paulson 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, XXI:2, April-June 1960. 


1718. Steadman, John M. ““Man’s First Disobedience’: The Causal 
Structure of the Fall,” pp. 180-197. Examination of Leon Howard’s essay, 
“The Invention’ of Milton’s Great ‘Argument’: A Study of the Logic 
of ‘God’s Ways to Men,’” in the light of Milton’s Art of Logic and other 
Reformation conceptions shows that there is minor difference between 
them and modern scholarly analyses: the bg ve 1 efficient cause of the 
Fall is man’s free will—a well-established theological convention. The 
efficient cause is analyzed into causa principalis and causa minus princi- 
‘var the latter divided into 2, one of which is again divided into 2, fol- 
owing Milton’s own analysis in the Art of Logic. The causal pattern of 
Paradise Lost serves essentially to exonerate God and to place the main 
responsibility for man’s sin on man himself. But Howard has little 
ground for regarding cause as the ‘great Argument” in Milton’s epic; 
en Argument” is not mainly the cause of the Fall but the Fall 
itself. 


1719. Metzger, Lore. “Coleridge’s Vindication of Spinoza: An Unpub- 
lished Note,” pp. 279-293. Metzger here edits and publishes Coleridge's 
“Note on Spinoza,” together with an introduction. Coleridge disagreed 
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with Spinoza’s philosophy but admired it as a fruitful and closely reasoned 
system of thought; in his words, Spinoza’s Ethics was one of the 3 “‘great- 
est works since the introduction of Christianity.” 

— Keith Rinehart 


LITERARY REVIEW, III:2, Winter 1959-1960. 


1720. Lasser, Michael L. ‘‘The Loneliness of Robert Frost,” PP. 287-297. 
Frost presents a boyhood experience of nature much more effortlessly in 
the early poems than in the later where loneliness is intensified. There 
is evidence in ‘Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening” that Frost's 
destructive element expresses a death wish, ‘‘the ultimate retreat into 
Nature.” Frost increasingly retreats into himself. 


, III:3, Spring 1960. 
1721. Colony, Horatio. “Witter Bynner—Poet of Today, an Appraisal,” 
pp. 339-361. Bynner has kept to the forefront of writers, surviving many 
anges of fashion in poetry. He has seemed traditional at the very time 
he was being rebellious, and he is a supreme lyricist. 


1722. Goodman, Paul, Alain Bosquet, and Yasar Kemal. ‘Edouard 
Roditi — Cultural Ambassador, a Symposium,” pp. 430-437. Roditi’s 
poetry, his “genuine and earnest speech,” is the work of a complex man 
and writer, who was, during the 40’s and 50’s, a self-appointed cultural 
ambassador between American, British, and continental writers. With 
the assistance of friends like Bosquet he founded the literary publica- 
tions Accord and Das Lot, and he facilitated exchanges of mow | Coe 


writers and established journals. 
— Robert L. Peters 


MEDIUM AEVUM, XXVIII:2, 1959. 


1723. Temple, W. M. “The Weeping Rachel,” pp. 81-86. Rachel the 
weeping mother, besides her story and references to her in the Old 
Testament, is in apocryphal tradition as a bereaved mother in the Israelite 
flight from Egypt and in numerous infancy ape: Jesus is born near 
her tomb, a Rachel is one of the 5 virgins attendant on Mary, and some- 
times Rachel is the name of one of the midwives. St. Matthew (ii.17-18) 
associates her with the Massacre of the Innocents. As a result, the Ordo 
Rachelis exhibits Rachel weeping for her children and refusing to be 
comforted, immediately after the visit of the Magi. Ailfric sees her as 
wife of Israel, the Church, lamenting the worldly struggle and death of 
her children. 


1724. Mead, Elizabeth V. ‘Two Anglo-Norman Devotional Poems,” 
pp- 87-90. These 2 poems, edited here from Harley 505, were written 
down in the 14th century; they exhibit a translation of the influential 
hymn Jesu Dulcis Memoria and a contrite sinner’s appeal for Doomsday 
mercy, a popular theme. 
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1725. Hall, G. D. G. “The Abbot of Abingdon and the Tenants of 
Wingfield,” pp. 91-95. The B text of Piers Plowman (x.326-7) was 
revised by Langland in the C text (vi.177-8) to eliminate direct references 
to the Abbot because of fear of reprisals since the Abbot had had some 
peasants imprisoned in a land bar ar this act enabling Coghill to date 
the C text as in the winter of 1393-4. Analysis of extant records 
indicates that both churchmen and peasants had reasonable cases, but that 
the King, not the Abbot, imprisoned the men that winter. The Abbot 
may have seized them after the crown stepped out of the contest at the 
Pe of July 1394. 


1726. Boyd, Beverly. “Wiclif and the Sarum Ordinal,” p. 96. Wiclif’s 
angry reference in “Of feyned contemplatif lif” to the ae Ordinal’s 
interfering with preaching and causing expense is explained from study- 
ing the Mss of the gradually revised ordinal as it introduced some new 
rituals, which the clergy had to take time to learn, and as it required 
revision of old or purchase of new liturgical books. 


1727. Smithers, G. V. “The Meaning of The Seafarer and The Wan- 
derer: Appendix,” pp. 99-104. “It is . . . conceivable that the author 
of The Seafarer had access to something very like . . . stanzas [20-21} 
of the Grimnismdl.” Ship-graves, rock-drawings, and Viking memorial- 
stone Petroglyphs support the reading waelweg as a reference to a Ger- 
manic belief in a sea-journey for the dead, seen also in Scyld’s sea-burial 
in Beowulf. Perhaps the OE literature sometimes preserves an earlier 
oe of Germanic belief than the ON. Thus anfloga of The Seafarer may 
refer to the valkyrie’s earlier aspect as a devourer of corpses. 


1728. Cross, James. “On the Allegory in The Seafarer — Illustrative 
Notes,” pp. 104-106. Usually the onetted of woruld onetted (line 49) 
is rejected because of a misunderstanding of the homiletic commonplace 
that the beauties of the earth remind one of the transitoriness of things. 
The reading ne to wife wyn (line 45), on the evidence of Sts. Augustine 
and Bede, need not suggest a cleric. 


, XXVIII:3, 1959. 


1729. Steadman, John M. ‘“Flattery and the Moralitas of the Nonne 
Preestes Tale,” pp. 172-179. A detailed study of late classical and 
medieval morals in the 2 tales of the fox and the crow and the fox and 
cock reveals that Chaucer has used the moralitas of the former (the dan- 
ger of trusting to flattery), as his reiterated moral shows. Chaucer's treat- 
ment suggests the beast-fable rather than the beast-epic or the illustrated 
sermon. The nun’s priest's reference to “‘Ecclesiaste of Flaterye’’ may 
carry an allusion to the heretic as well as the false friend. 


1730. Miller, Brian. “Two Notes on Dame Sirith,” p- 180-188. Line 
324 refers to a Lenten fast ending at non, which by this time means not 
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3 p.m., but 12 midday. Though there is evidence presented here for 
glossing delle in “God's own bell” (ll. 390, 421) as ‘cloak,’ it is pos- 
sible that the referent is the great church bell rung at the elevation of 
the Host, announcing the initial instant of God’s physical presence in 


the church. 
— Laurence A. Cummings 


NATION, CXC:17, April 23, 1960. 


1731. Southern, Terry. “Dark Laughter in the Towers,” pp. 348-350. 
The “most primitive form of existentialist humor, and as yet the only 
form of it widely acceptable in America,” is the “genre of situation 
comedy” in which the straight-faced comedian confronts, with “dignity 
and reasonableness,” chaotic and absurd situations. Literature in England 
has gone further. The young heroes of English fiction are characterized 
by a keen sensitivity to the absurd and by candor. Consequently, novels 
with such heroes contain ‘‘expressions of irreverence.” These humorous 
existentialist novels are often misinterpreted as novels of social criticism. 
“The future of this literature rests with writers who retain the ability 
of realistic surprise, and with readers who are loose enough to unbridle 
~~ response regardless of how ‘unprecedented’ it may seem to them at 
e time.” 


1732. Miller, J. Hillis. ‘The Anonymous Walkers,” pp. 351-354. The 
new French novelists ‘are most similar in their negative qualities’ —des- 
truction, rejection, refusal. The hero of the new novel is dissociated from 
temporal and spatial definitions of personality, and the objects of his 
world “withdraw into themselves” and become completely alien. After 
the new novelists’ destructive clearing, there remain only ‘‘a body moving 
through a space full of objects, and a voice, a voice which expresses a 
mind.” The movement is not totally negative. At best, these novelists 
achieve “a vision of life as process and provisional construction.” The 
methods and themes are not altogether original. Various earlier writers 
(especially Joseph Conrad in The Scarlet Agent) have exemplified the 
main elements of the new French novel. 


1733. Elliott, George P. “Country Full of Blondes,” pp. 354-360. The 
detective story conventions prevent the form’s ever being first-rate litera- 
ture, but “silver-streaked” entertainers are at least as worthy of serious 
literary study as are “bores with a grain of silver.” Thrillers, such as 
Raymond Chandler’s, have a cathartic function for the tension-ridden 
reader. Chandler’s vision of the world expects a thorough imixture of 
good and evil, but the vision is softened and weakened by romanticism. 
Chandler's distinctive style is often brilliant, sometimes tawdry. His 
blondes are “sex apellant” traps. He has created for Southern California 
“a fictional image which corresponds to the actuality more vividly and 
more accurately than anything written by anyone else.” 
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1734. Klein, Marcus. “A Fix in the Igloo,” pp. 361-364. What is news 
about recent literature concerning drug addiction is the assertion of meta- 
physical significance in the junkie hero and his pattern of addiction. 
When “the cycle of addiction performs the service of local metaphor,” the 
fiction can be interesting and powerful. When the junkie with his habit 
is the sole subject, the story is neither interesting nor significant. 


1735. Auchincloss, Louis. “A Strategy for James Readers,” pp. 364-367. 
The order in which Henry James is read may permanently repel or com- 

letely convert the beginner. James’s masterpieces are not to be read first. 
The beginner should know something of the 5 periods of James’s writing. 
A 9-step reading list (a 6-step list for the reader with less time) can 
lead one to an appreciation of James’s art. 


1736. Rosenthal, M. L. ‘The Pleasures of Pound,” pp. 368-371. Ezra 
Pound, ‘‘one of the most gifted of modern poets,” has much in common 
with William Blake and D. H. Lawrence. Pound’s fascism and anti- 
Semitism are beyond excuse: ‘‘Pound represents the best and the worst of 
our civilization.” 


, No. 18, April 30, 1960. 


1737. Moser, Thomas. ‘The Pleasure of Creative Surprise,” pp. 386-388. 
“In 1957 . . . a genuine Conrad boom began; it shows no sign of 
diminishing.” Of all the recent books about Conrad, 2 are most impor- 
tant. Jocelyn Baines’s Joseph Conrad “is far and away the most detailed 
and accurate’ Conrad biography yet written, but it fails to interpret 
either the man or his work. Albert J. Guerard’s Conrad the Novelist is 
the definitive exposition of Conrad’s artistry and “also one of the very 
best critical books on any novelist.” 


, No. 21, May 21, 1960. 


1738. Green, Martin. ‘‘Distaste for the Contemporary,” pp. 451-454. 
William Golding is achieving a reputation as ‘the most original and 
nea of the postwar novelists in Britain.” Golding is not original; 
e echoes or reinterprets various other writers. His prose, rigidly disci- 
plined, shows poverty of experience and imagination. That which is 
vivid in his work is monotonously painful and ugly. ‘Golding is a be- 
lated recruit to the ranks of those writers who have rediscovered for 
this century man’s essential savagery’ and who have rejected both the 
good and the bad of contemporary life. 

— T. O. Mallory 


NORTH DAKOTA QUARTERLY, XXVII:1, Winter 1959. 


1739. Smeall, J. F. S. “Tradition, Milieu and Talent,” Part I, pp. 3-7. 
T. S. Eliot’s formula for literature envisages ‘a world-wide tradition em- 
bracing the several parochial traditions and denying them autonomy.” 
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Students of colonial literature find Eliot’s formula inapplicable to that 
literature. 


1740. Beede, Margaret. ‘Virginia Woolf—Romantic,” pp. 21-29. Vir- 
ginia Woolf resembles the romantics. She “‘lays great stress on the indi- 
vidual,” has ‘‘a highly developed imagination and capacity for feeling”; 
she shows a “rebellious attitude” and employs ‘‘the new ideas that came to 
her—as a romantic lyricist.” Most of her “attractive qualities” take their 
origin from her romanticism. 


, XXVII:2, Spring 1959. 

1741. Smeall, J. F. S. “Tradition, Milieu and Talent,” Part I, pp. 46- 
51. “Colonial literary activity is thought to involve adapting a mother- 
literature to a new situation” leading to a parochial literature. A mother- 
literature often is not adaptable in the colonial situation. By nature it 
is transcendent; colonial literature usually is significant, peculiar to its 
own time and place. A literary tradition must be adapted to the culture 
structure phovited by the literary milieu. It, rather than transcendence, 
produces true literature. 


1742. Steensma, Robert. “Rélvaag and Turner’s Frontier Thesis,” pp. 
100-104. Giants in the Earth “shows clearly the working of the process 
described by Turner.” Per Hansa is ‘‘the prototype of Turner’s pioneer.” 


, XXVII:3, Summer 1959. 


1743. Smeall, J. F. S. “ ‘Miss Polly Baker's Speech’: An American Text,” 
pp. 78-80. The belief that Franklin wrote ‘‘Miss Polly Baker’s Speech,” 
rests on Jefferson’s assertion that Franklin told him he wrote it for news- 
paper filler. It never appeared in Franklin’s newspaper. A headnote 
to a version printed in the Maryland Gazette, in 1747, says it had circu- 
lated earlier in manuscript form. The ethical character of the Maryland 
version may “affect our judgment of Franklin’s character . . . if we 
wish to continue ascribing it to him.” 


, XXVIII:1, Winter 1960. 


1744. Smeall, J. F. S. “The Readership of the Polly-Baker Texts,” pp. 
20-29. Edward Cave edited the speech, for a common readership, as a 
“humorous jeux d’esprit.” Peter Annet presented it as an ethical satire 
ridiculing the marriage laws of the “Establishment.” Charles Francis 
Adams's criticisms of Franklin are based on his knowledge of the radical 
text. James Parton, Franklin’s biographer, knew only the humorous text. 
He wrongs Adams when he tasks him with keeping alive an old family 
feud. The original text ‘‘envisaged readers within the radical readership.” 

—John J. McAleer 


NOTES AND QUERIES, VII:4, April 1960. 


1745. Burchfield, R. W. “Etymology of ‘Pakistan,’ ” PP. 123-125. Al- 
though uncertainty exists concerning the importance of the Urdu and 
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Persian word pak, meaning “pure,” in the derivation of this word, it is 
certain “that initials of lands in which Moslems oe were of 
prime importance” in its formation. Various lands have been proposed 
as the sources of the initials; the name seems to have been coined by 
Choudhary Rahmat Ali before 1933. 


1746. Biggins, D. “Chaucer's General Prologue, A 467,” pp. 129-130. 
Chaucer’s contemporaries would have seen a double meaning in wan- 
drynge by the way—a phrase implying both that the Wife had traveled 
much and that she had strayed from the path of rectitude. A similar 
ambiguity may exist in A 3957-8 of the Reeve’s Tale. 


1747. Boyett, Woodrow W. ‘‘A Note on the Word ‘Attendable,’”’ p. 
130. In the source cited by OED, Andrew Boorde’s Breviary of Helthe, 
1547 (1552 edition or later, actually), this word is a misprint for tend- 
able, which occurs elsewhere in the work and is cited by OED. See 
N & Q, CCII (1957), 178, for an earlier discussion. 


1748. Parker, R. B. “A Dutch Edition of Robert Greene’s A Quip for 
and Upstart Courtier (1601),” pp. 130-134. The existence of a Dutch 
translation dated 1601 suggests that there may have been 1 or more 
English editions of Greene’s play between 1592 and 1606 which have 
been lost to us; evidence for this is the presence in the translation of 
variants not traceable “to any extant English edition,” although some of 
the changes seem to have been made to adapt the work for Dutch readers. 
Despite its reactionary and anti-puritan sentiments, the tract seems to 
have been popular in Holland, perhaps for its raciness and topicality. 


1749. Cross, Gustav. “Some Notes on the Vocabulary of John Marston 
—XX,” pp. 135-136 (cont.). Comments briefly on each of 42 words 
or word-combinations from canvas-backed to grey-haired. (To be con- 


tinued.) 


1750. Power, William. “Middleton’s Way with Names,” pp. 136-140. 
Discusses the appropriateness of names in Middleton’s plays ranging al- 
phabetically from Lussurioso to Thomas and the use of repetitions, an- 
onymous characters, ensembles, and “various names.” Middleton seems 
to have chosen his names for their appropriateness to the characters bear- 
ing ~ or the audience response to their implications. (To be con- 
tinued.) 


1751. Mish, Charles C. ‘Thomas Howard’s Seven Wise Mistresses,” 
pp. 140-142. A close parallel to the anonymous History of the Seven 
Wise Masters of Rome (based on the old work known as the Seven 
Sages), Howard’s book achieved a considerable fame in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, though below that of its prototype. 
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1752. Shuman, R. Baird. ‘‘ ‘Near-Print,’ ” » 142. This term, omitted 
from OED and its Supplement, can be found by cross-reference to 
“Processed” in The A.L.A. Glossary of Library Terms. It refers to re- 
production by duplicating processes other than printing. 


1753. Ramsaran, J. A. ‘“Oroonoko: A Study of the Factual Elements,” 
pp. 142-145. Although there are imaginary elements in this work, the 
testimony of historians suggests that Aphra Behn was factually accurate 
in certain details of her hero’s appearance, prowess, and endurance; her 
use of local words and expressions strengthens belief in her “having had 
personal knowledge of Surinam.” 


1754. Carlton, William J. “Mr. and Mrs. Dickens: the Thomson-Stark 
Letter,” pp. 145-147. Convincing proof can be advanced that this much- 
disputed letter was addressed correctly, except for the unaccountable sub- 
stitution of Glasgow for Edinburgh. When this fact is combined with 
other evidence—the knowledge shown therein of Mrs. Dickens’s move- 
ments and ‘‘a reasonable explanation for Mrs. Stark’s presence” in Edin- 
burgh, the authenticity of the letter “has been definitely established.” 


1755. Handley, Graham. “A Note on Daniel Deronda,” pp. 147-148. 
“In the Parts and the First Edition, the Fenns become the Quallons, al- 
though George Eliot has not altered Fenns in the manuscript” (Chapter 3 
of the Ms). Despite the author’s usual care with names of minor char- 
acters, Quallons seems to have been a mistake at this point. 


1756. Whittaker, C. R. “ ‘Lay-By,’’’ p. 148. In the family papers of 
the Thornhill Estate in Islington (a letter of July 7, 1826, from a 
Key, then Surveyor of the Estate, to George Thornhill, Jr.) occurs the 
word /ay-by, antedating by 53 years the earliest citation of it in OED. 
In the letter the word has the same meaning as in the dictionary—“a 
‘slack’ part of a river [or canal, in the present case} in which barges are 
laid by out of use.” 


1757. Bueltmann, Faith. ‘‘Mauberley’s “Medallion,” p. 148. Despite 
his distaste for Meredith, Ezra Pound may have fused 2 descriptions of 
Clara Middleton (in The Egoist) for the opening line of Mauberley’s 
“Medallion” —“Luini in porcelain!’ 


1758. Haden, H. J. “The Identity of ‘Eric Harrison,’” p. 149. This 
pseudonyn was adopted by Amos England and his wife, Margaret Annie 
England (née Hill) for their 2 novels And the Moor Gave Up Its Dead 
(1907) and Lyster O’Mallerstangs (1911). Mr. England died in 1943; 
his wife in 1959. Besides identifying the pseudonymous name, the present 
article summarizes the lives of the Soak. 


1759. Eidson, John O. “The Death Certificate of Stephen Crane,” 
pp. 149-150. This document and other evidence show Crane to have died 
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at 3 a.m. on June 5, 1900, in the house of Albert Eberhardt, at Luisen- 
strasse 44, Badenweiler, Germany. Interest in Crane continues at Baden- 
weiler, where a exercises ate scheduled for the 60th anniversary 
of his death, and a a or bust of him is planned. Eventually Crane’s 
place of death may be better marked than his grave in Elizabeth, N.J. 


1760. Morgan, Edwin. ‘‘Pincher Martin and The Coral Island,” p. 150. 
In its “gimmick” of the seaboots which a drowning man garg y kicks 
off, R. M. Ballantyne’s novel The Coral Island seems to have served as 
a “source” {sic} for William Golding’s Pincher Martin (1956). In 
Lord of the Flies (1954) Mr. Golding also seems to have had the 
Ballantyne novel ‘very much in mind.” 


1761. Klotz, Marvin. ‘Goethe and Mark Twain,” pp. 150-151. An 
episode in The Sorrows of Young Werther equating madness with the 
only kind of lasting happiness possible on earth may have suggested the 
climactic episode of The Mysterious Stranger. This adds to the evidence 
that Twain was “‘well-read and erudite.” 


1762. Rovit, Earl H. ‘James Joyce’s Use of Sidney Lanier,” p. 151. 
“The strongly accented rhythms of, Lanier’s poem { “Song of the Chatta- 
hoochee’’} were obviously in Joyce’s mind” when he wrote the passage 
near the end of Part I of Finnegans Wake in which that river, together 
with others, is named. 


, VII:5, May 1960. 


1763. Barrington, Michael. “Two Neglected Booklovers: I. Robert De- 
vereaux, Earl of Essex, K. G. (1566-1601){;} II. Thomas Tenison, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (1636-1715),” pp. 162-165. (1) Essex’s devotion 
to literature is testified to by his election as Chancellor of Cambridge 
University and by his rescuing and giving to Sir Thomas Bodley the ii 
brary of Bishop Mascarenhas at Faro. We have no catalog of his private 
library, as Queen Elizabeth took it for herself after his arrest and forbade 
its itemization. (2) Tenison’s founding in 1684 of a free public library 
in London and his establishing of schools for those unable to afford the 
universities demonstrate his love of learning. 


1764. Yunck, John A. “‘Lucre of Vileynye’: Chaucer’s Prioress and the 
Canonists,” pp. 165-167. In the opening lines of the Prioress’s Tale, 
“Chaucer is consciously using the technical language of canon law. . . 
to point out that the Ghetto was supported by the lord of the country 
‘for foul asura and turpe lucrum.’” The latter term, which Chaucer 
rendered “‘lucre of vileynye,” was St. Jerome’s rendering of a phrase in 
I Timothy iii, 8. Varying in meaning over the centuries, the Latin term 
most often meant exorbitant or speculative profits, and was frequently 
linked with usury—i.e., any profits from loans—by writers on canon law. 
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1765. Peters, R. A. “O.E. ‘Ceargist,’”’ p. 167. “The evidence of linguis- 
tic form and context supports translation of OE ceargist as ‘sorrowful 
visitor, an epithet for devil.’ The word occurs uniquely in Guthlac as a 


genitive plural. 


1766. Oliphant, R. “Langland’s ‘Sire Piers of Pridie,’”’ pp. 167-168. 
Against Skeat’s suggestion that the name of this character in Piers Plow- 
man is derived from pri-diew may be put the conjecture that it, like other 
names in Langland, actually has a Latin origin. John Myrc’s Instructions 
for Parish Priests directs priests saying Mass who have forgotten the 
bread or the wine to return to the phrase - pridie and recommence from 
that point. By using this name, Langland may have intended to suggest 
carelessness as a character trait of Sir Piers and thus to contrast the ideal 


with the real cleric. 


1767. Williams, George. “Chaucer’s Long Lease and the Date of His 
Birth,” p. 168. The annual rent of 53s. 4d. which Chaucer paid in 1399 
for his best house (which he leased for 53 years) equals 4 marks; a mark 
(13s. 4d.) was a common monetary unit in his day. These facts seem to 
render irrelevant any conjecturing that Chaucer leased the house for a 
_ figure equalling his age at that time and that his birth year therefore 
was 1346. (See H. A. Stevenson’s article supporting this last hypothesis 


in MLN, I [1935].) 


1768. Carpenter, Nan Cooke. “Ralph Roister Doister: Miles versus 
Clericus,” pp. 168-170. Essentially ‘a dramatization of the old medieval 
debate: who is the better lover, the soldier or the scholar[{?}’ Udall’s 
play moves between a miles-clericus polarization. The play contains 2 
climaxes: the one the matter of the letter read with faulty punctuation 
(exalting the clericus aspect), the other the mock battle (satirizing the 
idea of miles). In introducing the clericus theme, Udall went beyond 
Plautus to produce “‘a new and very British drama’’; in all but the battle 
scene, the play “maintains . . . the classic ideal of comedy” deriving “from 
witty conversation and the baiting of fools.” 


1769. Maxwell, J.C. “Seneca in The Misfortunes of Arthur,” p. 171. To 
the borrowings from Seneca made by Thomas Hughes and “recorded by 
J. W. Cunliffe in the notes to Early English Classical Tragedies” may be 
added one more: IV, ii, 1-4 echoes lines 109-112 of the Troades. The 
second line of the passage in Hughes’s work may have been influenced 
by Jasper Heywood’s rendering of the passage from Seneca. 


1770. Matheson, T. P. “ ‘Overture,’”’ pp. 171-172. OED’s earliest cita- 
tion of this word (1591 in Greene) can be antedated to Greene’s source 
in Gilbert Walker (c. 1552). Its meaning of overturn may be “er- 
roneous,” but “enough authentic examples” exist to make its retention 


desirable in a particular passage. 
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1771. Cutts, John P. ‘Pericles’ ‘Most Heauenly Musicke,’”’ pp. 172-174. 
The music of the spheres which Pericles claimed to hear but which was 
inaudible to those with him (Per. V, i. 224-237) was probably presented 
audibly in Shakespeare’s day. Marking a return to harmony of micro- 
cosm and macrocosm, the music is a needed preliminary to the vision of 
Diana which follows shortly and puts the mind of Pericles into a proper 
state to receive a heavenly message. Rather than a deus ex machina de- 
vice, the introduction of Diana is part of a “carefully constructed se- 
quence” in which music resolves the discords of Pericles’s life. 


1772. McElroy, Davis D. ‘The Falling ‘Curtain’ in Jonson’s Masgue of 
Blacknesse,” pp. 174-175. Jonson’s ‘‘scene” was not a curtain but a 
landscape set placed behind an open stage (representing land) and de- 
signed to fall behind the latter; when it fell, a movable stage showing 
a marine scene was quickly moved forward to join the land. Such an 
instantaneous transformation of landscape to sea was part of Jonson’s 
plan “to surprise and delight his audience.” 


1773. Power, William. ‘‘Middleton’s Way with Names,” pp. 175-179 
(cont.). In his serious plays Middleton managed to find ‘‘real-seeming”’ 
names “which actually further the drama” by suggesting character and 
motivation; in this he improved upon his sources. He was not averse to 
using the names of members of his own family—and even his own name. 
Middleton used names skilfully for the most part, generally planning their 
effect; the names most indie for showing his thought patterns “are 
Maria and Moll, Frank, Wit, and Isabella.” (Concluded) 


1774. Dixon, P. “Three Words in a Courtesy-Book,” pp. 181-182. The 
anonymous 1703 translation of della Casa’s 16th-century Galateo of 
Manners provides 3 words to supplement OED: frightful, gurgle, and 
witticize. 


1775. Laski, Marghanita. “The Letters of Cecilia Ridley (1819-1845) 
and O.E.D.,” pp. 184-185. With dates of their usage, 39 words either 
not in OED or of earlier date than noted therein are listed. 


1776. Tener, Robert H. “R. H. Hutton’s Essays Theological and Literary: 
A Bibliographical Note,” pp. 185-187. Lists the original source and date 
of publication in periodicals of the essays composing Hutton’s book. 
Various changes were made in the text of the essays between periodical 
and book publication and between various editions of the 2-volume 
compilation. 


1777. Garbaty, Thomas Jay. “An Appraisal of Arthur Symons by Pater 
and Mallarmé,” pp. 187-188. Writing in 1888, Pater praised both Sy- 
mons’s verse and prose but advised the young writer to concentrate upon 
prose. Writing in 1897, Mallarmé lauded Symons’s translation of the 
“Hérodiade,” which had appeared in the last issue of the Savoy, as having 
caught not only the poetry but also the tone of the original. 
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1778. Dewar, David R. “W. H. Hudson’s Visit to Ireland,” p. 188, 
The qualified and tentative statement by Morley Roberts in W. H. Hud- 
son, a Portrait that Hudson visited Ireland is supported by a statement 
in Hudson’s Birds and Men (1896) that he was there “in August” and 
by ornithological observations in Izeland published in British Birds 
(1895). Hudson’s Hibernian ancestry on his mother’s side may have 
provided additional motivation for Hudson to visit Ireland, where he 
might have traced surviving relatives. 


1779. Bradley, John L. “A Footnote to Hardy’s ‘Channel Firing,’”’ pp. 
188-189. By referring in the final stanza to Stourton Tower, Hardy pro- 
vided an additional irony: the tower marks the place where King Alfred 
in 878 gathered men to beat back the Danes, the foes of Anglo-Saxon 
Christendom. The poem involves sardonic comment on contemporary 
warfare between Christian nations. 

— John S. Phillipson 


PARTISAN REVIEW, XXVII:2, Spring 1960. 


1780. Macdonald, Dwight. ‘“Masscult and Midcult,” (Part I) pp. 203- 
233. For 200 years our culture has been of 2 kinds, High Culture and 
Mass Culture, or Masscult. High Culture, not necessarily of high quality, 
is always distinguished by the presence of the writer’s individuality. Mass- 
cult permits no individuality; it is homogenized. Although Erle Stanley 
Gardner and Poe are both money-writers, Poe’s work carries the deep 
imprint of Poe, while Gardner's work is machine-made. Defenders of 
Masscult argue falsely that its function is to entertain; entertainment in- 
volves audience participation, and Masscult allows no_ participation. 
Force-fed to the masses by the image-makers, its only function is to dis- 
tract. Masscult will frequently worship and reward genius (as it did with 
Byron and Twain), but it does so for the wrong reasons. 


1781. Abel, Lionel. ‘Metatheater,” pp. 324-330. Western dramatists 
have been preoccupied by the metaplay much as the Greeks were by 
tragedy. The metaplay seems to be tragedy, and we call it tragedy, but 
it is not. The tragedy always involves 2 elements: (1) a complete lack 
of self-consciousness in the characters; (2) the existence of an implacable 
set of values. But in Western “tragedies,” as in Hamlet and Billy Budd, 
the characters are aware of themselves, and there can be no fixed values 
because the Western playwright believes that life itself is illusory. All 
the elements of the metaplay are well demonstrated in Jean Genet’s The 
Balcony, which operates on the premises behind almost all our “tragedy,” 
that ‘the world is a stage, life is a dream.” 

— Sheldon N. Grebstein 


PERSONALIST, XL:4, Autumn (October) 1959. 


1782. Stafford, William T. ‘‘William James as a Critic of His Brother 
Henry,” pp. 341-353. William James’s comments from 1864 to 1907 
deserve study for their own values, issues, and critical method, as well 
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as for William’s peculiar position as a close observer of Henry's social 
realism, technique, and style. William disliked Henry's choice of sub- 
ject matter, thought re yr style was overly refined (yet often approp- 
riately mysterious), and found Henry’s residence in Europe less crucial 
than did other critics. Not constitutionally sympathetic with Henry’s 
type of literature, William both praised and censured. After 1870, he 
became more caustic about the elaborated style in Henry’s later works. 
William’s comments do not form critical doctrine, nor do they attempt to 
comprehend Henry’s aesthetic aims, relate Henry’s work to the stream of 
fiction, or analyze his technical innovations; they are not objective. 


1783. Madden, Edward H. “George William Curtis: Practical Tran- 
scendentalist,” pp. 369-379. Influenced by the Francis Shaw family, 
whose daughter Anna he married, and who reflected the social concern 
of Reverend Theodore Parker, the life of G. W. Curtis (1824-1892) was 
illuminated and ordered by transcendentalism. He actively supported re- 
form concerning women’s suffrage, penology, and the abolition of slavery 
and machine politics. As one of the 3 Liberal Republican leaders of the 
Mugwumps, he followed his conscience and in 1884 shifted his allegiance 
from James G. Blaine to Grover Cleveland. Curtis was disappointed with 
Hawthorne’s ‘remote and slightly cynical attitude toward the Civil War.” 
Edward Cary’s official biography of Curtis quotes him as saying that the 
essential duty of man is to be honest, and to live purely, justly, and 
lovingly. 


, XLI:1, Winter (January) 1960. 


1784. Linnell, John. “Berkeley's Siris,” pp. 5-12. Siris, Berkeley's eclec- 
tic, last philosophical work, is misinterpreted if readers assume that 
mentioning a theory akin to his view of the world lying under a divine 
spirit necessarily means acceptance of it. Svris seems incompatible with 
Berkeley’s earlier Principles because the latter considers mainly human 
thoughts, while the former treats of God’s thoughts, and because Berke- 
ley confused sensation and thought; he did not reduce one to the other. 
Berkeley’s work is unified by his consistent views: God is the only true 
cause; man’s ideas are passive; and knowledge of causes cannot be ob- 
tained from sense experience alone. 


1785. Porter, Jenny Lind. ‘Physical Locale in The Ring and the Book,” 
pp. 48-59. The poem opens in Florence, and Rome is the savior city, 
ut ironically the main characters never achieve it. Castelnuovo’s name 
contrasts with its mean hovels; 3 scenes by Pompilia in bedrooms are 
in contrast. The palace at Arezzo characterizes the genteelly poor but 
decadent aristocracy who inhabit it, while the terrace, the theater, and the 
church are 3 other locales for scenes which yield insight into action and 
character. Browning matches inner life to seasons or to changes in the 
elements. The setting may be interpreted on multiple levels of signifi- 
cance, all contributing to the theme that truth is complex and its essence 
is difficult for either the ordinary man or the artist to achieve. 
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1786. Brennan, Joseph X., and Seymour L. Gross. “The Problem of 
Moral Values in Conrad and Faulkner,” pp. 60-70. The worlds of these 
2 authors differ from each other, as well as from those of Hemingway, 
Zola, and Dreiser, because Conrad tried more licitly to discern an 
enduring meaning amid moral confusion and pie: decay. Although he 
trusted in fidelity and hope, he did not believe in either God or immor- 
tality, while Faulkner seems to believe in both. Conrad’s characters are 
always responsible, but those of the naturalists are determined; violence 
in Faulkner's early books symbolizes social decay, not personal guilt. 
Faulkner’s works of the last 15 years suggest that man has a soul, or the 

wer of conscious choice between good and evil, and that man’s enduring 
capacity for suffering is obscurely the hope of his salvation. 


, XLI:2, Spring (April) 1960. 

1787. McIntyre, Clara F. “Is Virginia Woolf a Feminist?” pp. 176-184. 
From her relations with her father, whom she regarded with a mixture 
of admiration and resentment, Virginia Woolf developed her feelings 
about men and women. The novels do not yield a unified impression of 
her attitude toward women. Orlando amplifies her earlier statement in 
A Room of One’s Own (if a woman is to create she must first be econ- 
omically independent) in suggesting that although each sex is distinct, yet 
individuals should combine traits of both within themselves. Orlando also 
softens the acid tone of Three Guineas, which finds the word feminist 
no longer meaningful, protests discrimination in women’s education, and 
scorns all kinds of organized groups. 


1788. Sandri-White, Alex. “Battles Against Books,” pp. 185-190. Ad- 
vocates of banning or burning books, plays, or films pose a threat to 
freedom of speech and spirit by their intolerance, which often arises 
from bigotry. After the Roman Senate pleased Octavianus by burning 
Titus Labienus’s books, he chose to retaliate by starving to death volun- 
tarily. Since then, other persecutions have been founded on religious, 
economic, political, scientific, philosophic, pacifistic, or racist grounds, 


not to mention emotions of personal envy. 
— Carolann Bingham 


POETRY, XCV:5, February 1960. 


1789. Strickhausen, Harry. “Extensions in Language” (rev.-art., Summer 
Knowledge: New and Selected Poems by Delmore Schwartz), pp. 300- 
303. Containing important early poems as well as new poems, this collec- 
tion, though not quite a definitive statement of the poet’s maturity, intro- 
duces us to new poems in varied, experimental forms. While retaining old 
themes (love, guilt, alienation, and identity) — with contradiction, 
anger, and excitement, Schwartz has introduced a lightness, joyousness, 
and yet a concentration rarely found today except in the work of Theodore 
Roethke. 


1790. Ponsot, Marie. ‘The Irreducible” (rev.-art., Helen in Egypt, and 
Other Plays, by John Heath-Stubbs; Certain Poems, by John Edward 
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Hardy; A Suit of Nettles, by James Reaney; and The Night of the Ham- 
mer, by Ned O'Gorman), pp. 304-308. Heath-Stubbs’s religious plays 
contain “elegant” farce, “theatrical” dialogue, plot, and action; in addi- 
tion, they pursue the meaning of history and the nature of truth on 
their analogical levels. Hardy subordinates his talent in his search for 
the occurrence of “creative knowledge in art and certitude in cognition.” 
“Brash, merry, deadly, mythic, verbal, hilarious, by turns,” Reaney “ex- 
hibits nature . . . in guises the romantics never knew.” O’Gorman builds 
by association, by accretion, not by structure, but is convincing when not 
on em or arch. These 4 poets share cultural roots, but are “‘infinitely 
individual.” 


1791. Berlind, Bruce. “A Poetry Chronicle” (rev.-art., Orpheus and 
Other Poems, by Robert Beum; Poems and Translations, by Guy Daniels; 
Two Laughters, by Joseph Joel Keith; Men, Women, Vines, by Thomas 
Parkinson; The Walks Near Athens, by Hollis Summers; and Several 
Houses, by Vi Gale), pp. 309-313. Beum’s book is uneven; Daniels’s is 
slight; and Keith’s seventh book is unrewarding. More promising than 
Beum, Daniels, and Keith is Parkinson, who deals mainly with “inco- 
herence,” and who, though he echoes Yeats, is nevertheless convincing 
and original. Summers, the most finished of these writers, exploits 
technique so much that he sacrifices substance and reveals a lack of 
commitment. Miss Gale’s first book is the most promising; though ex- 
tremely difficult, she is remarkable and original. 


, XCV:6, March 1960. 


1792. Fowlie, Wallace. ‘Surrealism in 1960: A Backward Glance,” pp. 
365-372. Surrealism, essentially French though it claimed to be inter- 
national, failed in its goal of achieving complete freedom through 
automatic writing and of achieving a higher synthesis of the contradictory 
elements in man’s nature. Yet it left its heirs the attitude that art and 
philosophy are not ends in themselves. Distrustful of traditional rhetoric 
and logic, it was (and is yet) not anti-literary; its romantic and religious 
poetic simply pronounced the written word to be one of several limited 
modes of achieving poetic expression and of discovering through dreams, 
violence, and love the profound laws governing the psyche. 


1793. Wright, James. “A Poetry Chronicle” (rev.-art., Poets of Today 
VI: Northwind and Other Poems, by Gene Baro; The Clothing’s New 
Emperor and Other Poems, by Donald Finkel; Poems, 1955-1958, by 
Walter Stone [intro. John Hall Wheelock}; The Lay of the Love and 
Death of Cornet Christopher Rilke, by Rainer Maria Rilke [tr. M. D. 
Herter Norton}; and Poems, by Vladimir Nabokov), pp. 373-378. At 
his best, Finkel is direct and human. Stone is a scholarly poet who is 
also direct and human, and not ashamed to use his learning. Baro is 
the most accomplished poet in the volume; his poetry is free of arty 
clichés, is controlled, direct, and at times exciting. Through Norton’s 
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translation, Rilke “speaks once more.’’ Nabokov’s unrestrained love of 
language and his “unabashed interest in technique” carry over from his 
novels to his poetry. 


1794. Cambon, Glauco. ‘‘Immediacies and Distances” (rev.-art., An 
Anthology of Mexican Poetry, compiled by Octavio Paz, tr. by Samuel 
Beckett; The Poems of St. John of the Cross, tr. by John Frederick Nims; 
and The Interior Distance, by Georges Poulet, tr. by Elliott Coleman), 
pp. 379-381. Paz’s historical parallels between Mexican and American 
poetry are worthwhile. Beckett’s translations are English poems in their 
own right, as are Nims’s modernized versions of the poems of St. John 
of the Cross, which “fly pretty high, chasing the Spanish hawk bound 
for heaven.” Poulet’s “existential’”’ analyses of choice French poetry and 
prose save the best of Hugo for us and untangle Mallarmé convincingly. 
Coleman’s translations are good. 


, XCVI:1, April 1960. 


1795. Justice, Donald. “A Housman Centennial” (rev.-art., Complete 
Poems, by A. E. Housman [ed. by Tom Burns Haber]}), pp. 44-47. In 
choosing between textual alternatives where doubt over words exists, 
Haber picks the “quainter” word and mars a few of the poems. Recent 
interest in Housman may pass, for while he was a en. he 
lapsed too often, and even in his best poetry he lacks depth. 

1796. Woods, John. “The Teeming Catalogue’ (rev.-art., The Cruising 
Auk, by George Johnston; A Dream of Governors, by Louis Simpson; 
and Valentines to the Wide World, by Mona Van Duyn), pp. 47-51. 
Johnston’s satire is enjoyable to read, but lacks depth. Simpson sub- 
ordinates the line to the poem in his occasionally lyrical satires involving 
estranged men as spokesmen. Miss Van Duyn is committed, not to one 
attitude only, but to several, among which are the celebrating of life, 
love, and variety. 


1797. Ammons, A. R. “Three Poets” (rev.-art., 1450-1950, by Bob 
Brown; Inscriptions:1944-1956, by Charles Reznikoff; and Selected 
Poems, by Robert Duncan), pp. 52-55. Brown’s pictures cannot be sep- 
arated from the poems they go with, nor vice versa, but together, the 
poem and picture are ‘“‘earthy and funny” and profound—‘‘a cool breeze 
from the Twenties” of Stein, Cummings, and Boyle. Reznikoff’s writ- 
ing, “though of slight artistic interest, is winning.” Duncan, because he 
is already an accomplished artist who has no need of ‘drawings or win- 
ning sentiment,” ought to be offering us “more immediate experience, 
less comment and explanation.” 


1797. Creeley, Robert. “‘A Light, A Glory, A Fair Luminous Cloud’ ” 
(rev.-art., Letters, by Robert Duncan), pp. 55-57. A poet is made by 
what he makes. So is it for Robert Duncan, in his own way outlined 
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in Letters. And the reader is discovered by the poet as the reader discovers 


the poet. 
— Roger Murray 


REGIONAL, II:4, December 1959. 


1799. Shaw, Bernard. ‘Bernard Shaw on Sexual Reform,” pp. 1, 4-6. 
A verbatim report of a speech in 1929 to the Third International Congress 
of the World League for Sexual Reform explores the “sexuality of 
clothes and the purity of nudism.” 

— Robert L. Peters 


SHAKESPEARE NEWSLETTER, IX:6, December 1959; 

X:1, February 1960 (1 issue). 
1800. Baker, Donald C. ‘The Purging of Cleopatra,” p. 9. The super- 
ficially incongruous humor of the clown as he brings the asp is structurally 
justified. The sensual language of Cleopatra gives way to the ethereal 
just after his speeches, which thus represent a transition, purging her 
speech for the ennobled conclusion. 


1801. Jones, William M. ‘Shakespeare’s Source for the Name ‘Laertes,’” 
p- 9. Ulysses’s father is the only apparent source for the name “Laertes,” 
probably suggested by the father-son motif dominant in the play, as well 
as by other parallels (brooding sons, supernatural agencies urging res- 
toration of fathers, etc.). This Greek name may have led to the choosing 
of another, “Ophelia.” 


, X:2, April 1960. 


1802. Mfarder}, L[ouis}. ‘Revolutions in Elizabethan Staging,” p. 14. 
Peter Hall’s turntable stage at Stratford, England, is once again indica- 
tive of the inadequacy of current efforts to approximate an Elizabethan 
staging of Shakespearean plays. 


, X:3, May 1960. 


1803. Parish, Verna M. “Shakespeare’s Sonnets and The French Acade- 
mie,” p. 25. The parallels between Shakespeare’s sonnets and The French 
Academie on the “concepts of friendship, of friends as one, of the scrip- 
tural marriage union, of the duty of parenthood, and of the joys derived 
from children’’ reveal the literary tradition behind the sonnets. 


1804. Taylor, Marion A. “Ophelia Exonerated,” p. 27. Not necessarily 
the weak heroine ers Ophelia is rather the victim of the situation 
and of Hamlet’s crue ‘4 Had he confided in her as Raskolnikov did to 
the similarly frail and shy Sonia in Crime and Punishment, she, like 
Sonia, might have achieved heroic stature. 


1805. Steensma, Robert C. ‘Shakespeare and the Army: A Bibliog- 
raphy,” p. 28. 
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1806. Fleissner, Robert F. ‘The Misused Sacrament in King John,” p. 
28. Two allusions to the Eucharist emphasize that King John’s tragic 
fall results from his abuse of the sacramental responsibilities of kingship 
in attacking the church. 

— William O. Harris 


SHAVIAN, II:1, February 1960. 


1807. Wilson, Colin. “Shaw’s Existentialism,” PP. 4-6. The “plain” 
meaning of Major Barbara, even though Shaw failed to develop the 
theme fully, is that Outsiders must abandon “their Celtic twilight of 
dreams . . . and total bewilderment.”” If businessmen, unlike Undershaft, 
will not be mystics, then our mystics must become businessmen. 


1808. Grevenius, Herbert. “Shaw in Sweden,” pp. 7-12. Shaw’s popu- 
larity in Sweden has come slowly and painfully. Today, Swedes are more 
enthusiastic over Shaw than they have ever been; they have “begun to 
discover a skilled dissector of the human soul.” 


1809. Duffin, Henry Charles. “The Bourgeois Moralist in Shaw,” pp. 
12-14. Shaw’s “greatest contribution to living thought,” his doctrine 
of Creative Evolution, lacks a poet’s vision to raise it beyond a mechanical 


theory. 
— Robert L. Peters 


SHAW REVIEW, III:2, May 1960. 

1810. Nethercot, Arthur H. “What Shaw Really Thought of Ameri- 
cans,” pp. 2-8. Shaw had considerable contempt (which he held more or 
less consistently throughout his career) for American wealth, tradition- 
worship, extravagance, mass production, language, and democracy. His 
contempt is softened somewhat when we see that he entertained some of 
these same judgments regarding himself and his countrymen. 


1811. Matlaw, Myron. “Bernard Shaw and The Interlude at the Play- 
house,” pp. 9-17. Shaw’s “The Interlude at the Playhouse,” written as 
a prologue for the opening performance of Cyril Maude’s Playhouse 
theater, January 28, 1907, is a fine, though minor bit of “Shavian tom- 
foolery.” Never included in any edition of Shaw’s works or plays, it is 
reprinted here. 


1812. Lewis, Arthur O., Jr., and Stanley Weintraub. “Bernard Shaw— 
Aspects and Problems of Research,” pp. 18-26. An edited transcript of 
a meeting of American Shaw scholars at the 1959 MLA meeting in 
Chicago reveals the state of biography, bibliography, and criticism con- 
cerning Shaw. While most of the “significant” biographical work has 
been completed, there is a real need for a thorough Pe of 
Shaw’s works and of writings about him; and among the formidable bulk 


of criticism devoted to Shaw there is little that is “conspicuously useful 
and important.” 
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1813. Johnson, Maurice. “Charles Surface and Shaw's Heroines,” pp. 
27-28. Since Shaw himself said that to make Charles Surface a woman 
would be to bring The School for Scandal “up to date’ and to simulate 
“the atmosphere of Ibsen,” it is fair to say that Candida and Anne 
Whitefield are Charles Surface “metamorphosed.” 

— Robert L. Peters 


SPECTRUM, IV:1, Winter 1960. 


1814. Gerlach, Lee. “Writing Poetry on the Occasion of a War,” pp. 
12-21. The occasional poet must face, in addition to the problems of 
language and verse form, those of a subject matter whose ‘‘central facts, 
attitudes, tones, moods” are a literary convention and are a banality of 
the public and private experience of all men. War becomes an increas- 
ingly difficult occasion for a poem because of the lessening value given 
to individual life and death. Only Wilfred Owen has succeeded in a 
few poems in fusing the violent but clichéd facts of war and a macabre 
irony of language, sound, and rhythm. 


1815. Swander, Homer. ‘The Use of Shakespeare: A Cautionary Essay,” 
pp. 24-39. Some critics use isolated texts from Shakespeare to prove 
their points concerning non-Shakespearean poetry, but in so doing they 
ignore the responsibility of rani Soy the total complexity of the 
plays from which they have extracted. The examples discussed are Marvin 
Mudrick (‘‘Chaucer’s Nightingales,” Hudson Review, Spring 1957) and 
Donald Davie (Articulate Energy, Ch. V). 


1816. Loomis, Edward W. “A Traitor to the Beat Generation,” pp. 40- 
45. Carl Solomon’s essay, “Report from the Asylum,” does not belong 
among the beat essays in The Beat Generation and the Angry Young Men, 
where it appears. Solomon demonstrates the moral necessity for the use 
of reason as an approach to the objective world rather than the experi- 
ment with illusion of the hashish-smoker or the insane. He demands “‘a 
rejection of transcendency, and an election of the possible.” 

— Barbara A. Paulson 


STUDIES IN PHILOLOGY, LVII:1, January 1960. 


1817. Sylvester, Richard S. “Cavendish’s Life of Wolsey: The Artistry 
of a Tudor Biographer,” pp. 44-71. Cavendish’s Life has literary merits 
heretofore overlooked. Its structure is ay ey by the “fall of princes” 
tradition—half of the book chronicling the rapidity of Wolsey’s rise, 


the other dramatizing leisurely his 1-year fall. Carefully balanced passages 
in each half foreshadow and recall each other to stress this “one central 
antithesis.” But the flat characterizations typical of the tradition are re- 
placed by subtle implications as to Wolsey’s tragic flaws, especially his 
‘policy” and his complete submission to Henry, which, through Caven- 
dish’s “obliquely ironic construction,” are seen to be the very instruments 
of his rise. Wolsey’s characterization further transcends the usual pat- 
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tern in his eventual perception of the tragic situation his cunning had 
woven. Finally, Cavendish creates a dual impression of himself: the 
“aging moralist’’ commenting chorus-like on the rising episodes, invoking 
the specter of the fall; and the impressionable young servant sympathetic 
to his master’s misery in the last half. 


1818. Miller, Henry Knight. “Henry Fielding’s Satire on the Royal 
Society,” pp. 72-86. A currently popular issue of the Royal Society's 
Philosophical Transactions detailing experiments on the polyp, especially 
stressing its powers of reproduction after dissection, became the model for 
a Fielding pamphlet satirizing the Society as well as usury. Ridiculing 
the Society “largely in a solemn reproduction of the form and manner” 
of the paper, he attacked avarice by substituting the English guinea for 
the WE iT ae polyp and by posing the notorious usurer, Peter 
Walter, as the learned authority reporting. His satire of the Society 
was one of many during his career, though “the most ingeniously con- 
trived”; and his ridicule of avarice was consistent with his lifelong de- 
nunciation of this sin as being of the head rather than the heart. 


1819. Paterson, John. “The Genesis of Jude the Obscure,” pp. 87-98. 
Hardy’s Ms revisions show that “where Jude’s passion for Christminster 
is now motivated by the example of the schoolmaster, it was, according 
to the original terms of the novel, to have been motivated by the ex- 
ample of the precocious Sue Bridehead.” This radical departure from the 
novel’s original design “would indicate . . . that as a criticism of the 
country’s undemocratic educational system, Jude the Obscure was com- 
plicated and perhaps transformed by its emergence as a criticism of the 
marriage laws and of the religious institution that enforced them.” 

— William O. Harris 


TEXAS STUDIES IN LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE, 
1:4, Winter 1960. 


1820. Sommerfelt, Alf. ‘“The Interrelationship between Language and 
Culture,” pp. 449-456. The problem of the exact relationship between 
language and cultural patterns remains to be solved. A correlation be- 
tween grammatical and social categories is evident, but whether gram- 
matical variations between cultures reflect only differing emphases in 
classifying experience or “real conceptual difference{s}” remains un- 
solved. Basic patterns of organization such as “binary and ternary oppo- 
sition” are common to language and societies, but the extent of 
interdependence between them is unknown. 


1821. Montgomery, Robert L., Jr. ‘The Province of Allegory in George 
Herbert’s Verse,” pp. 457-472. Much of the vitality of Herbert’s alle- 
gorical, as distinct from meditative, lyrics results from his symbolic 
development of the fictional or dramatic structure which serves as frame- 
work for the static, traditional Christian images designed to convey 
doctrinal ideas. 
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1822. Law, Robert Adger. “King John and King Leir,” pp. 473-476. 
Echoes of King Leir in Shakespeare’s John seem apparent in 2 verbal par- 
allels, in the similarities of the 2 scenes in which royalty plots to kill the 
innocent, and in those in which the victims escape. 


1823. Weathers, Willie T. “Moby Dick and the Nineteenth-Century 
Scene,” pp. 477-501. At one level Moby Dick is a political allegory of the 
American national crisis in 1850 over the question of abolition. The 
pilot Bulkington represents Jefferson and the rational philosophy of 
natural man which undergirded the Union; Ahab’s monomaniacal quest 
parallels in detail the perfectionist career of William Lloyd Garrison 
up to the convention of the American Anti-Slavery Society in 1850; 
various lesser radical cohorts of Garrison are embodied in Peleg, Star- 
buck, Dagoo, Stubb, and Fedullah. Thus the epic voyage warns against 
romantic altruism divorced from reason in the effort to perfect the 
democratic experiment. 


1824. McDowell, Frederick P. W. ‘Theme and Artistry in Glasgow's 
The Sheltered Life,” pp. 502-516. The novel's theme of the Old South 
self-destroyed by its traditions and mores is developed through charac- 
ters who embody dominant traits of the dying society (Eva, idealized 
but convention-trapped womankind of the South; George, graciousness 
but moral insensitivity; Jenny Blair, passion unchecked by “an evasive 
morality’’ resulting from a sheltered life; the General, chivalric idealism 
lacking decisiveness). Miss Glasgow enriches the theme by foreshadow- 
ings and symbols such as the pervasive odor from the industrial area, the 
motif of light and shadow, and that of muffled noises (concealed evil) 
and sharp sounds (violence at evil’s exposure). Finally, her “modified 
use of the stream of consciousness” in the General’s reverie suggests his 
fascination with the flow of time and yokes the novel in this respect to 
her other late works. 


1825. Marshall, George O., Jr. ‘‘Hardy’s Tess and Ellen Glasgow's 
Barren Ground,” pp. 517-521. The influence of Hardy’s novel on Miss 
Glasgow's is suggested by their mutual theme, the triumph of the se- 
duced; by their similarity of tone evoked largely through somberness of 
landscape; by the centrality of one woman in each; and especially by “the 
accumulation of parallel minor circumstances in each iki 2s 


1826. Kaufmann, R. j: “Ford’s Tragic Perspective,” pp. 522-537. Pro- 
gtessively through The Queene, Love’s Sacrifice, and ’Tis Pity Ford 


evolved more effective situations to dramatize the psychology of “tragic 
jealousy” through the themes of misalliance, of vows, and of counter- 
feiting. Misallied in an external pattern (marriage, incest, etc.) which 
reflects his disregard of his inner capabilities by committing them to an 
impossible task of creating his own fate, the hero poner 8 “an ade- 
quate heroic stature through equating of the self with an arbitrary vow” 
which leads to tragedy. The situation of incest in the final play and 
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the climactically enacted metaphor of Giovanni's gouging out of Anna- 
bella’s heart to reveal his own entombed there, successfully portray “the 
radical misalliance—this uncomprehending urge to a unity life does not 
permit.” 


1827. Harrison, Robert. “Symbolism of the Cyclical Myth in Endymi- 
on,” pp. 538-554. The 4 books of Endymion represent the stages of the 
“cyclical myth,” one of the archetypal patterns of mythology associated 
with the Jungian ‘“‘collective dream,” particularly as delineated in Joseph 
Campbell’s The Hero with a Thousand Faces. In Part I the hero is 
called to the quest despite the protective prevention of Peona; in II he 
accepts the challenge and descends to trials in the underworld; in III he 
fulfills the quest in freeing Glaucus. However, in IV, where normally 
the hero returns to society, Keats’s conscious poetizing of the Indian 
Maid episodes obscures the universal myth which smoothly integrated 
the earlier sections. 


1828. Stein, William Bysshe. ‘Ritual in Hemingway's ‘Big Two-Hearted 
River,’” pp. 555-561. The 2-part structure of the story embodies the 
rituals of preparation and initiation whereby Nick Adams, devoid of 
_ faith, gains control over “the daemonic-divine powers within and without 
him,” enacting the mythical réle of the Fisher King. In part I, in a sym- 
bolic Waste Land setting, Nick learns to endure 7. assumes the burden 
of cultural guilt (his pack), performs the rite of construction (his tent), 
and prepares a sacramental meal. In part II, he “comes to terms with 
the spirit of the river” (the unknown) by conforming to the initiatory 
pattern of trout-casting, confronts the swamp (death, as balanced against 
the meadow, life), and is ready to return to civilization purged and 
strengthened. 


1829. Jorgensen, Paul A. “Elizabethan Literature Today,” pp. 562-578. 
Though often drearily over-earnest, recent American scholarship in the 
Renaissance has been excellent. Background works on the contemporary 
scene, pasta of order, daily life, the role of women, and the use of 
dictionaries balance the paucity of literary histories. Scholarly editions 
of complete works, though expensive, are filling former voids; and most 
encouragingly university presses are leading the way with editions cover- 
ing the range of Elizabethan literature. The most significant bibliograph- 
ical work is being done on Shakespeare, where the competing theories 
remain denlodcad, although there is ‘an apparent sway to the compositor- 
centered school.” In literary criticism, 2 areas have provided the richest 
results: in drama, the aesthetic theory and practices of the age have 
been studied, often to define genres previously vague; and a sudden con- 
cern for Oth. has produced new, sometimes rival interpretations of Iago, 
of the religious and allegorical significance of the play, and of language 
and symbolic patterns. 


— William O. Harris 
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TIME AND TIDE, XLI:19, May 7, 1960. 


1830. Gregory, Kenneth. ‘‘Genius of the Never Never Land,” pp. 516, 
518. In a centenary tribute to J. M. Barrie’s birth, Barrie is judged “a 
playwright, not a man, of genius,” an Anouilh of the Never Never Land. 


1831. Braybrooke, Neville. ‘Theology and Horses,’ (rev.-art. of The 
Four Loves, by C. S. Lewis), p. 518. Though Lewis’s book is a new 
version of his The Allegory of Love, which was “‘literary and academic” 
(this one is “cosy and theological’), yet it is full of contemporary rele- 
vancies: the traditional Christian faith is brought freshly alive. It proves 
the reality of both parts of Auden’s phrase, ‘The real world of theology 
and horses.” 


, XLI:21, May 21, 1960. 


1832. Cookson, William. ‘Paradise of Just Rulers,” (rev.-art. of 
Thrones: Cantos 96-109, by Ezra Pound), pp. 584-585. Pound has for 
too long “been largely surrounded by amateurs’; it is time that his 
Cantos a examined scientifically. “Much of Thrones is a paradise of 
just rulers and a scientific examination, on historical evidence, of the 
nature of kingship—it is unquestionably Mr. Pound’s most solid historical 


achievement so far.” 
— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


TRADITIO, XV, 1959. 


1833. Smetana, Cyril L. ‘“Ailfric and the Early Medieval Homiliary,” 
pp. 163-204. Max Forster included the Homiliary of Paul the Deacon 
among the sources of the Catholic Homilies but greatly underestimated 
#lfric’s debt to this influential collection. Fifty-six of the Catholic 
Homilies (out of 85) have been chosen as pertinent to this study. Most 
of the patristic material of the homilies appears either in the Homiliary 
or in its medieval versions; to account for certain differences between the 
Homiliary and Ailfric’s work—e.g., the absence in the Catholic Homilies 
of the sermons by Leo and Maximus—a variant version of the Homiliary 
is to be postulated. 


1834. Kaske, R. E. ‘Two Cruxes in Pearl: 596 and 609-10,” pp. 418- 
428. In line 596 the reading pertermynable is to be preferred to preter- 
mynable and is to be rendered as “‘ ‘speaking or declaring enduringly’ ”; 
this reading, a coinage, enhances the dreamer’s argument for reward 
strictly according to merit and contains echoes of Ps. Ixi. 12 (also num- 
bered Ixi. 11) as explicated in medieval commentary. Lines 609-610 be- 
come congruous if regarded as containing an allusion to John i. 14, 16- 
18; “pat euer dard” (609) can then be rendered as ‘‘ ‘Who was ever 
hidden or unseen.’” In medieval commentary the 2 Biblical passages 
are touched on together by way of a contrast between the old Law of 
— <i and the new Law of Grace, about which the dreamer is 
confused. 
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1835. Callahan, Virginia Woods. ‘Recent Views on Tragedy Ancient 
and Modern,” pp. 443-448. Six recent books on tragedy in Western lit- 
erature are discussed in this review article, which emphasizes the relation 
of religion to tragedy, a relation that is also emphasized in 3 of the 


books under review. 
— John Conley 


UNIVERSITIES AND LEFT REVIEW: 7, Autumn 1959. 


1836. Williams, Raymond. “The Realism of Arthur Miller,” PP. 34-37, 
All My Sons, an example of the “principled naturalism” of Ibsenite 
drama, was unable fully to express Miller's — of the individual’s 
alienation in society. In Death of a Salesman, Miller developed expres- 
sionistic methods to embody his theme but again failed to solve formal 
problems. He evaded these problems in The Crucible but returned to 
them again in A Memory of Two Mondays and A View from the Bridge. 
The cumulative implication of these plays is that the hero can establish 
significance only through death: “the loss of meaning in life turns to 
the struggle for meaning by death.” 


1837. Martin, Graham. “A Look Back at Osborne,” pp. 37-40. Social 
issues are not the themes, only the material, of Osborne's plays. Epitaph 
for George Dillon, Look Back in Anger, and The Entertainer are 3 dif- 
ferent treatments of the same theme: “not caring’”—about any aspect of 
life. All 3 plays present an immature and oversimplified “injunction to 
care.” There is some reason to doubt that Osborne can, in future work, 
go beyond such an injunction “into the difficult territory of what... 
this means.” But the achievement and influence of his plays—which 


opened the West End to other new playwrights—claim our respect. 
— Sarah Youngblood 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXIX:3, April 1960. 


1838. Kerr, Elizabeth M. “Joyce Cary’s Second Trilogy,” pp. 310-325. 
For Cary, the author must speak in the first person to transmit the 
truth as he himself conceives it. Consequently, pecans in his second 
trilogy (Prisoner of Grace, Except the Lord, and Not Honour More) 3 
narrators whose worlds are inextricably interlocked, Cary builds up a 
well-articulated structure and skilfully uses technical devices (a B-A-C 
chronology, repetition of significant events, parallel motivation, and 
recurrent themes) to connect the 3 volumes and to make clear his total 
design. The total meaning of the trilogy depends on what the reader 
perceives to be the truth, a perception much complicated by the shifting 
viewpoint. 


1839. Calderwood, James L. “Commodity and Honour in King John,” 
pp. 341-356. In Kng John Shakespeare explores and tests 2 antagon- 
istic principles, commodity or scheming self-interest, and honor or loyalty 
to the general good—an opposition significant both in terms of char- 
acter and structure. The Bastard, for example, at first publicly chooses 
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honor but privately self-interest, but his motives gradually change. 
Honorable Blanche is destroyed by the forces of commodity; Salisbury 
and Pembroke thrust commodity to the extreme of treason, and John 
pushes it to the extreme of murder (which Hubert undertakes in the 
name of honor). And as John sinks into self-interest, the Bastard rises 
toward a properly disingenuous kingliness. 


1840. Cook, Albert. “‘Milton’s Abstract Music,” pp. 370-385. Milton’s 
line, based on a personal rhythm quite removed from speech, is made up 
usually of strong accents of nearly equal value. This unique rhythm de- 
rives from what it expresses, the rapt mortal representation of ‘things in- 
visible to mortal sight.’ Milton’s vagueness comes from “‘inter-echoing 
overtones, in sound and sense,” and his universe is as plastic as the sounds 
that describe it. From Comus on, Milton developed his abstract music as 
a fine and fitting instrument for the ethical and spiritual complexity and 
abstractness of his poetic materials. 


1841. Lennam, T. “The Happy Hunting Ground,” pp. 386-396. The 
“Scylla and Charybdis” episode of Ulysses is deepened and clarified by 
Joyce’s use of Shakespeare. Lyster may be identified with Polonius (the 
voluble, “eared, assiduous,’ ludicrous Lord Chamberlain of the National 
Library), Best with Osric (young, foppish, frothy, and irritatingly man- 
nered), Russell with the ghost (who makes only a brief stay), and, most 
important, Eglinton with Laertes (Stephen-Hamlet’s main antagonist, a 

f-respected duelist with whom Stephen is eventually reconciled). Mul- 
ligan plays the Fool. By such correlations Joyce has intensified Stephen’s 


ptedicament, that of his isolation from his environment. 
— Sidney Warhaft 


VICTORIAN STUDIES, III:3, March 1960. 


1842. Brose, Olive. “FF. D. Maurice and the Victorian Crisis of Belief,” 
p. 227-248. F. D. Maurice sought to restore faith to the center of 
uman life from which it had been displaced by the “ideals of a humanist, 
secular, progressive, and scientific age.’ He believed that the petty dis- 
honesty of religious quarrels was more disillusioning than rational criti- 
cism alone, leaving men prey to the “systems, opinions, theories, or 
notions” of the 19th century. Maurice used historical methods to re- 
store theology as the foundation of meaning and knowledge. He saw 
that every age had contributed to a growing, unified knowledge of the 
Living God. History displayed both “the existence of men’s thoughts 


... and the existence of wisdom communicated.” 


1843. Altick, Richard D. “Four Victorian Poets and an Exploding 
Island,” pp. 249-260. The reaction of Tennyson, Bridges, Hopkins, and 
Swinburne to the brilliant Krakatoa sunsets of 1883-4 offers a rare 
ty to compare the independent response of 4 poets to a single 
phenomenon, but Hopkins’s prose was the best poetry. Tennyson used 
the lurid effects of color for background in 2 brief passages. Bridges 
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employed the sunsets as stage scenery. Swinburne buried the phenomena 
under a “hodge podge of non-related images, non-descriptive elements, 
and . . . affective language.” Hopkins’s prose letter, however, blended 
scientific and aesthetic perceptions in a wealth of metaphors, striking 
analogies, and accurate spatial and temporal effects. Only Hopkins 


captured the “‘inscape.” 


1844. Turner, Paul. ‘Pater and Apuleius,” PP. 290-296. A comparison 
of Pater’s Cupid and Psyche with that of Apuleius illustrates Pater’s 
critical practice, the Victorian attitude to literature and the classics, and 
a feature of Victorian ethics. Tempering the undesirable aspects of human 
nature, the Victorians emphasized the remote, superhuman, and idealistic 

ualities of classical literature. Accordingly, Pater eliminated the prosaic 
detail and humorous realism of Apuleius, sometimes spoiling subtle 
effects by substituting the vague, general word for the particular, al- 
though he did tighten the narrative by “omitting much uneconomic 


phraseology and unnecessary information.” 
— J. Wallace Donald 


VLAAMSE GIDS, XLIV:3, March 1960. 


1845. Raes, Hugo. “Engelse Literatuur: Anna Kavan,” pp. 190-192. 
Although Miss Kavan is almost unknown even in England and the 
United States, her works reveal a considerable talent. Her latest book, 
A Bright Green Field, contains at least 2 short stories that are master- 
ieces, and her novel Asylum Piece was “‘a high point in modern litera- 
ture.” (In Flemish) 


, XLIV:5, May 1960. 


1846. Cami, Ben. ‘Een Amerikaanse School voor Schrijvers,” pp. 334- 
336. The success of Mrs. Lowney Handy in training James Jones to write 
From Here to Eternity led her to found a colony for the purpose of 
mass-producing writers. David Ray’s account of the training school shows 
how it is operated. Ray's dissatisfaction with the regimen indicates its 
weaknesses; but it does emphasize 2 things every writer must have—hard 


work and dedication. (In Flemish) 
— S. J. Sackett 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY BULLETIN, 
PHILOLOGICAL PAPERS, XII:5-1, November 1959. 


1847. Singer, Armand E. “Third Supplement to a Bibliography of the 
Don Juan Theme: Versions and Criticism,” pp. 44-68. Among Anglo- 
Saxon (i.e., English and American) authors and works listed are: Wil- 
liam Congreve, James Elroy Flecker, Gwyn Thomas, Browning’s Fifine 
at the Fair, and Byron. This bibliography has the following sections: 
Bibliography of bibliographies, The Don Juan theme: origins, The Don 
Juan theme: versions, The Don Juan theme: criticism of individual works, 
and The Don Juan theme: general criticism. __- 

— Hensley C. Woodbridge 
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WORD, XV:3, December 1959. 


1848. Luria, A. R. ‘The Directive Function of Speech in Development 
and Dissolution—Part II: Dissolution of the Regulative Function of 
Speech in Pathological States of the Brain,” pp. 453-464. The directive 
aspect of speech is separable from the semantic and syntactic aspects. 
The dissolution of this directive function shows up frequently in patho- 
logical states of the brain, and also in impairments of specific areas of 
the cortex. The variability of results from different pathological con- 
ditions will sometimes, furthermore, show the retention of the directive 
function of speech during the dissolution of the semantic and syntactic 
functions. 


1849. Taylor, Douglas. ‘On Function Versus Form in ‘Non-Traditional’ 
Languages,” pp. 485-489. Since genetically different affixes may operate 
in almost identical grammatical structures in the various Caribbean 
creoles, analyzing the genetic relationships of these languages presents 
more complex problems than the basic criterion of “similarity in form 
and function” suggests. 

— Clyde Hankey 


WORLD THEATRE, VIII:4, Winter 1959-60. 


1850. Schalla, Hans. ‘The Topical Interest of Shakespeare Today: Julius 
Caesar,” pp. 269-272. (Schalla directed Caesar at the Theatre of the 
Nations, 1959.) Shakespeare foresaw, in Caesar II.i, his play’s “ever- 
lasting topicality.” However, each generation through its own costuming 
and scenery must work out its own presentation. 


1851. De Meester, Johann. ‘The Topical Interest of Shakespeare Today: 
Troilus and Cressida,” pp. 273-280. (De Meester produced the Holland 
Festival Troi.) In Troi., probably written in reaction to Chapman’s dedi- 
cating his I/iad translation to Essex, Shakespeare “abandons his usual 
heights . . . , no longer seems . . . solely concerned with beauty but with 
truth,” and gives “free rein to his despair and disgust with a world bent 
on living under the terror of war.” His more topical plays, by their 
peculiar “violence and passion,” have great appeal today. 

— John O. Waller 
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